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PREFACE 

The responsibility of issuing an English edition of loy 
Sons du Fran^aia rests with Mr. Savory, who has invited 
Mr. Jones to collaborate in cai-rying out the project. Per- 
sonally, I should as soon have thought of carrying water 
to the river as of publishing a work on phonetics in the 
country of Ellis and Sweet, but I shall be only too glad 
if, as Mr. Savory confidently anticipates, the book meets 
with a warm welcome both in England and America. 

I wish it to be clearly understood, however, that this 
is an elementary work, intended for teachers and ad- 
vanced students of French ; it is not a scientific treatise 
for phonetic specialists. These last, should they read it, 
would find little to interest them. The book contains 
no new theories, no important discoveries, hardly any- 
thing that is not generally known and received. At the 
same time it is, of course, written on rigorously scientific 
lines ; all facts mentioned have been carefully verified by 
myself, unless the conti'ary is expressly stated, and in 
the latter case nothing has been accepted save on the 
best authority. 

Perhaps, indeed, the success of this little book — which 
has passed through six French editions in twenty years 
— is altogether owing to this fact, that it is emphatically 
a popular work on scientific lines, being, as it is, written 
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iv PEEPACE 

by one who is at the same time a veteran teacher and 
a phonetic specialist. 

I may add that the present edition is not a mere trans- 
lation. Many hints have been added, intended specially 
. to meet the difficulties of English students ; and besides 
this there have been a good many alterations and addi- 
tions on secondary points. Messrs. Savory and Jones 
are both of them eager phoneticians, and they have often 
suggested changes, which in several cases I have accepted 
as improvements. So that this may be considered, to all 
intents and purposes, as a seventh edition of my work. 

I can only hope that it may meet with the approval of 
English-speaking students of French, and help to make 
my mother tongue more accessible to our neighbours 
across the Channel. 

PAUL PASSY. 

May, 1907. 

We take this opportunity of thanking Dr. W. Loudon 
Strain for several ciiticisms and suggestions on the 
sections describing the organs of speech, Mr. Ivor B. 
John and Dr. Herbert Smith for kindly reading through 
the proofs, and Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
for allowing us to reproduce some of the illustrations 
from Voice, Song, arid Speech, by Lennox Browne and 
Emil Behnke. 

D. L. S. 
D.J. 
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FIRST PART 
PRELIMINARY IDEAS 

SOUNDS IN GEHSBAIf 

1. Every one knows, though perhaps he may not be 
able to express clearly, what he means by a sound. It is 
something which is heard, or perceived by the ear. 

The science of acoustics tells us that sound is produced 
by rapid vibrations of an elastic body, which are transmitted 
as sounchoaves through the air or some other medium. 
When the sound-waves reach our ear they act in a certain 
manner upon the auditor!^ nerves and produce the impression 
of sound. 

2. We know too that a soimd can be more or less loud or 
softy high or low. The loudness of a sound depends on the 
amplitude of the vibrations and of the sound-waves pro- 
duced by them * ; the greater the amplitude of the vibrations, 
the louder is the sound. 

The pitch depends on the rapidity of the vibrations ; the 
greater their rapidity, the higher is the sound. 

Sounds and Noises 

3. Again, the least trained observer can distinguish be- 
tween musical sounds and noises. Compare a note struck on 
the piano with the scraping sound made by a saw ; there 
is evidently a fundamental difference, although one might be 

^ The amplitude of vibrations is the distance through which the 
vibrating j^rticles oscillate. 

BAYORT **/ ' R 
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2 PEBLIMINAEY IDEAS 

somewhat puzzled to say exactly in what it consists. There 
may even be doubtful sounds which one would hesitate to 
class either as musical sounds or as noises ; but one feels 
instinctively that there is a fundamental difference. The 
science of acoustics will tell us what is the basis of it. 

4. An elastic body may oscillate quite regularly ; in this 
case the yibitttions give what is called a simple sotmd; 
this is the case in tuning-forks. More often, however, the 
vibrations are more or less irregular and combined in various 
ways; this gives a compound sound, as in musical instru- 
ments and the human voice. 

6. A compound sound consists of a series of simple sounds, 
each possessing a definite pitch, that is to say each produced 
by vibrations of a given rapidity. The lowest of these sounds, 
which is also generally the loudest, is called the fundamental 
sound ; the others are accessory sounds. 

6. Any ratios may exist between the number of vibrations 
of the fundamental sound and that of the accessory sound& 
There may be among others a simple ratio, that is to say that 
the vibrational numbers may be proportional to the numbers 
1, 2, 8, 4, 5 ... , &c. In this case, if the lowest simple 
sound has for instance 182 vibrations per second, the second 
has 264, the third 896, &c. This is expressed in musical 
language by saying that if the lowest sound is the c of the 
bass octave, the others are c', g^, c,^ e^, g'', &c. (according to 
the usual notation). This may be represented as follows : — 



^d' J ^ ^, J ^£ 



:fe=^ 



132. 264. 896. 528. 660. 792. 924. 1056. 

When this is the case, we say that the accessory sounds 
are the harmonics of the fundamental sound. It is then and 
only then that the compound sound is a musical sound. 
When the accessory sounds are not harmonics of the funda* 
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SOUNDS IN GENERAL 3 

mental sound, we have no longer a musical sound but 
simply a noise. 

7. It is the fundamental sound which determines the pitch 
of a compound musical sound, or which gives the note. It 
is the presence of the accessory sounds, and the di£ference of 
their number and loudness, which cause variations of quality. 
We know as a fact that the same note played on a flute, 
a piano, or a trumpet produces very different impressions 
on the ear. This is because in the JhUe the fundamental 
sound is heard almost alone, the accessory sounds being few 
and feeble ; in the piano the first five or six harmonics are 
comparatively loud ; in the trumpet it is the upper harmonics 
that are relatively powerful. 

We may therefore class sounds, not only according to 
their loudness and their pitchj but also according to their 
qml'Uy of tone. The latter classification is much more 
important for musical sounds than for noises. 

8. On the other hand, noises are clearly divisible into two 
principal classes, viz. expl/osive sounds which are momentary, 
and fricative sounds which can be prolonged indefinitely. 
Compare a tap of a hammer and the scraping of a saw. 

9. Mixed sounds. — When several sounds are produced at 
the same time, the ear, without special training, does not 
distinguish them, but only hears the total effect, which 
seems like a single soimd. That, as we have seen, is what 
happens in the case of a musical sound, which is a harmonic 
combination of a number of simple sounds. The same thing 
also happens when a musical sound and a noise are pro- 
duced together ; in this case we perceive a mixed sound, 
which partakes of the nature of the musical sound and also 
of that of the noise. We hear mixed sounds when a drum 
is struck or when the wind whistles in the trees. 
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The NATUBA.L Sounds of Bodies. Eesonakge Chambers 

10. Every body capable of producing a sound has a fixed 
pitch and quality of tone, that is to say, if we cause the body 
to vibrate freely, it produces a certain compound sound 
which belongs specially to it. This is the natural sound of 
the body. Thus in the case of musical instruments, in what- 
ever manner we play upon a violinHstring we can never make 
it produce the quality of tone of a flute or of a trumpet. 

IL In considering bodies capable of giving rise to a 
musical sound, we must mention, among others, spaces filled 
with air ; for the air is an elastic body capable of vibrating 
regularly and therefore of producing musical sounds. When 
we blow hard into the hole of a key, for instance, we cause 
the column of air in it to vibrate ; a musical sound results, 
namely a whistla In the same way when we blow into a 
whistle or an organ-pipe we produce a musical sound. And 
every key, every whistle, and every organ-pipe gives rise to 
a special sound, namely the nattmil sound of the column of 
air contained in it. 

12. Experience shows us that sound-waves proceeding 
from an elastic body can be transmitted to a neighbour- 
ing elastic body, and cause it in its turn to vibrate. But 
the second body does not vibrate strongly unless it has the 
same natural sound as the first, or at any rate unless the 
natural sound of the second contains some of the simple 
sounds which go to make up the first sound. Ot course 
when a body is thus set in vibration by another, the total 
sound which strikes our ear is more or less strengthened. 
But it is also considerably modified : on the one hand the 
simple sounds which are common to the natural sounds of 
the two bodies are reinforced ; on the other hand those 
which exist in the first but not in the second are rendered 
relatively feebler. The quality of tone is therefore altered. 
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SOUNDS IN GENEBAL 5 

Id. The more elastic a body is the more easily is it set in 
vibration by the sound-waves proceeding from another body, 
and the stronger is the reinforcement or the modification of 
the resulting sound. The air enclosed within a limited 
space is particularly well adapted for modifying sounds 
in this way. A body enclosing a volume of air is called a 
resonance chamber. When a sound penetrates a resonance 
chamber, the latter and the air contained in it immediately 
begin to vibrate. In this way, according to the principles 
explained above, the sound is modified in various ways 
according to the shape and size of the resonance chamber 
through which it passes. 

14. An easy experiment enables us to determine the 
power possessed by resonance chambers in modifying 
sounds. If we attach to the same organ-reed or reed of 
a penny trumpet tubes of different shapes and sizes in suc- 
cession, and blow into the mouthpiece, we find that the 
resulting sound varies with each tube. The tube of a 
trumpet, that is to say a tube in the shape of a funnel, gives 
a shrill sound in which the upper harmonics are chiefly 
heard ; a spherical tube pierced by a small hole opposite the 
mouthpiece gives a very dull sound. The reed always pro- 
duces a sound of the same pitch, but the quality of tone is 
modified by the shape of the resonance chamber. 

SOUNDS OF LANGUAGE 

15. Speech, the means used by men in an infinite 
variety of forms for communication with one another, is 
formed by combinations of a great number of musical 
sounds and noises, with which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate particular meanings. The study of these sounds 
constitutes a science which we cM ]ohonetic8. The sounds of 
language are all produced by an instrument of incomparable 
perfection, the apparatus of speech, and a knowledge of its 
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6 PRELIMINARY IDEAS 

mechanism is necessary for understanding the formation of 
language. 

Obqans of Speech 

16. All speech sounds have their origin in a single 
physiological act — respiration — ^modified in different ways. 
We may therefore consider as being included in the organs 
of speech, firstly the respiratory system, and secondly the 
structures which may serve to modify respiration. 

Respiratory System 

17. The respiratory system includes the lungs, the dia- 
phragm and other muscles, and the windpipe. 

18. The Itmgs (fig. 2) are like two elastic bags situated 
in the chest. They are connected with the outer air by 
a tube called the windpipe (fig. 2). This tube divides into 
two smaller tubes on entering the chest, and these tubes 
again divide into an enormous number of lesser tubes 
called the bronchial tubes (fig. 2). These tubes terminate 
in little air cells, which constitute the lungs themselves. 
In these cells the air is brought into contact with the 
blood. 

The diaphragm (fig. 1) is a dome-shaped sheet of muscle 
which separates the chest from the abdomen. By contrac- 
tion of the diaphragm and other muscles the lungs are 
expanded like bellows. When muscular action ceases the 
natural elasticity of the chest walls compresses them, 
expelling the air. 

19. Be3piration.^Ia their normal position or position of 
rest, the lungs are half-filled with air. When the blood 
has circulated through the body it is pumped into the limgs, 
so as to give off the carbonic acid gas which it contains and 
receive fresh oxygen. The air in the lungs requires, there- 
fore, to be renewed frequently. This is done by expanding 
the lungs as explained above. This expansion causes the 
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Fig. 1. — Section of the Human Body. {Adapted from KUsa and Gsettnak,) 
N. Nasal cavity. H. Hard palate. S. Soft palate or velum. 
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Pig. 2. — ^The Lungs. {Adapted from Niemeyer.) 

B. Bight lung. L. Left lung. 

B. Bronchial tubes. W. Windpipe. L. Larynx. 

§§ 18, 19, 
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Fig. 3.— The Larynx. 

1. Adam's apple 

2. Windpipe. 

3. Epiglottis. 

§22. 




Fig. 4. — The Larynx, with the right 
shield cartilage removed. 

1. Adam*s apple. 

2. Sight vocal chord. 

3. Left vocal chord. 

4. Windpipe. 






Fig. 5. — ^The Glottis seen from above. 

A. In repose. B. In deep breathing. 

C. In the production of voice. 

§§ 22, 36. 
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Fig. 6.— The Mouth. 

1. Soft palate. 2. Uvula. 3. Pharynx. 4. Tongue- 

§24. 




Fio. 7. — The Larynx as seen through the Lai'yngoscope. 

A. Gentle Breathing, B, Deep Breathing. C. Production of voice. 

T. Tongue. E. Epiglottis. W. Vocal chords. W. Windpipe. 

B. Bifurcation of windpipe. 

§§ 22, 36. 
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fresh air to rush in as when we open a pair of bellows, and 
this constitutes the act of inspiration. When the lungs are 
compressed by the elasticity of the chest walls, the vitiated 
air is expelled, and this constitutes the act of e^roiixm. 
While normal expiration is mainly due to the recoil of the 
chest walls, the force of expiration may be increased by 
calling into play the abdominal and other muscles. 

Inspiration and expiration together constitute resgiror 
Hon. 

20* Normal respiration is made through the nose. When 
we are out of breath, that is to say when we feel a need for 
taking in air in larger quantities than is possible by using 
the nose only, we breathe through the mouth as well. 

Structures which modify Respiration 

21. The structures which modify respiration include the 
larynx, the mouth (including the tongue, lips, &c.), and the 
nose. 

22. The upper part of the windpipe forms the larynx 
(figs. 2, 8). Its situation In the throat is indicated by the 
position of the prominence known as the ' Adam's apple ' 
which can be felt and is often visible. Across the larynx, 
in the direction from back to front, are stretched two 
membranes called the vocal chords (fig. 4). These are con- 
tinuous along their whole length with the walls of the 
larynx ; in fact they really are folds of the mucous mem- 
brane which lines the larynx, modified in structure for their 
special function. Their interior edges are free, and the 
space between them is called the glottis (fig. 5). During 
respiration the air passes through the glottis, i. e. between 
the vocal chords. The chords can be drawn towards one 
another and may even completely close the glottis. In 
the latter case the air can be made to pass through by 
opening them with a series of little puffs, so rapid that 
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8 PRELIMINARY IDEAS 

the vibration may give riae to a musical sound (called 
voice, see § 86). 

On the top of the larynx is fixed the glottis (figs. 3, 7), 
a kind of lid which remains open during respiration, but is 
closed in the act of swallowing. 

23. It is unnecessary to describe the position of the 
mouth. The back part of it, which is situated immediately 
above the larynx, is the pharynx (fig. 6). The shape of this 
cavity may be altered in various ways. It communicates 
below with the larynx and with the gullet, above with the 
nose, and in front with the mouth proper. In normal 
breathing it is separated from the latter by the soft palate or 
velum (figs. 1, 6), a flexible membrane which can, however, 
be raised. When raised to its fullest extent it completely 
shuts off the nasal cavity from the pharynx. From the 
middle of the free border of the soft palate hangs the uvula 
(fig. 6). 

24. The palate or roof of the mouth consists of two 
parts : the back part is the soft palate, and the front part 
is known as the hard palate. The hard palate is bounded in 
front and at the sides by the upper gums and teeth. The 
capacity of the mouth may be increased by lowering the 
lower jaw, which is movable. 

25. The sides of the mouth are formed by the cheeJcs, 
which can be rounded or flattened to a certain extent. 

26. In the floor of the mouth is fixed the tongus, a 
flat, elongated, muscular organ, the front part of which is 
free. The tongue is capable of the most varied movements. 
Its upper surfEtce is quite free, and it is convenient to 
imagine it divided into four parts, the hackj the front, the 
hlade, and the tip. The lower surface is only free towards 
the tip. 

27. Finally, in front of the teeth are the lips, which are 
muscular structures capable of assiuning a great variety of 
shapes. 
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SOUNDS OF LANGUAGE 9 

28. The pharynx communicates above with the cavity of 
the nose. This cavity is divided by a vertical partition into 
two nasal passages, which communicate with the outer air 
by means of two openings called nostrUs. The nose, unlike 
the mouth, can hardly change its shape or position. But 
the opening which connects it with the pharynx can either 
be left free by lowering the soft palate or closed by raising it. 



FOBXATION OF SpBECH 

29. The act of respiration is practically a continuous one, 
but the structures which modify respiration are usually in 
a state of repose ; they are brought into action for the pro- 
duction of speech and for certain other purposes. 

80. During normal respiration the glottis is wide open ; 
the velum hangs down towards the tongue ; the latter is 
spread out over the bottom of the mouth so as to touch the 
lower teeth ; the two rows of teeth are just separated, and 
the lips are qmte closed ; the air enters and escapes through 
the nose slowly and regularly, with a fricative noise which 
is hardly perceptible. 

31. It is, however, quite different when we speak. In 
this case, according to the needs of the moment, we inhale 
a more or less large quantity of air, which we exhale 
more or less forcibly through the mouth or through the 
nose, placing in its way all kinds of stoppages and hin- 
drances. The result of this is the production of sounds — 
musical sounds or noises — combinations of which constitute 
language. 

We will consider, in what follows, the sounds which go 
to make up the French language. 
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Phonetic Tbansoeiption 

82. It is essential in studying sounds to be able to repre- 
sent them by writing, just as it is essential in studying 
ntimhers to be able to represent them by means of figures. 
The letters are the symbols which ought to represent sounds, 
just as the figures represent numbers ; but they do so as a rule 
very imperfectly. Sometimes different letters are used for 
representing one and the same sound, as in the French word 
coqy where c and q have the same value ; sometimes one and 
the same letter is used for two different sounds, as c in car, 
cent ; sometimes two letters are required for representing one 
single sound, as c^ in chatn^ ; sometimes one single letter 
represents two consecutive sounds, as x for gz in exempk, or 
for hs in hoxe ; finally, a letter is sometimes entirely mute, 
as e in heau, z in nez. It would be very difficult to study 
scientifically the sounds of a language if we were confined 
to the use of so defective an instrument. It could doubtless 
be done ; but it would needlessly complicate the work and 
constantly give rise to unnecessary difficulties. In fact, 
writing a treatise on speech sounds with their ordinary 
representation or spelling as a basis would resemble 
writing a treatise on arithmetic, using only the Roman 
numerals. 

We will therefore set aside completely the usual spelling, 
and make use of a phonetic alphabet, that is to say an alpha- 
bet based on the principle one symbol for each sound. At the 
same time the same symbol may be used for representing 
several sounds which are very much alike, and the grouping 
together of which under one symbol cannot give rise to 
practical inconvenience. 

33. The alphabet which we shall use, that of the Inter- 
national, Phonetic Association, is based on the Roman alphabet ; 
the shapes of the symbols are quite arbitrary and do not 
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indicate in themselves their value.^ This inconvenience is 
compensated for by the advantage of using a large number 
of letters familiar to every one. Besides this, this alphabet 
is now the most widely known of all phonetic alphabets, and 
the use of it is spreading rapidly. Nearly 1,500 linguists or 
teachers of all nationalities use it in their books and teaching, 
and every few months some new work appears in which it 
is employed. 

34. The following is a list of the principal symbols and 
their values. Each symbol is pronounced like the italic 
letter (or letters) in the word placed next to it. 



a Fr. part 


n 


Fr. ni 


a Fr. pa5 


n 


Fr. ensei^ner 


b Fr. bout 


9 


Eng. sing 


Fr. qui (dialectal pron.) 


o 


Fr. tot 


g Germ. icJi 





Fr. tort 


d Fr. dent 


oe 


Fr. seul 


8 Eng. tJien 





Fr. pew 


e Fr. d^ 


P 


Fr. jjas 


e Fr. fait 


q 


Arabic gaf 


a Fr. de 


r 


Fr, rond (lingual r) 


f Fr. /kux 


B 


Fr. rond (uvular r) 


g Fr. ^ant 


B 


Fr. rond (Parisian r) 


g Span, lue^o 


J 


Southern Eng. i-ed 


h Eng. Jilt 


S 


Fr. si 


i Fr. qui 


J 


Fr. c/mmp 


j Fr. y&k 


t 


Fr. <as 


J Fr. ^ai (dialectal pron.) 


e 


Eng. thin 


k Fr. car 


u 


Fr. towt 


1 Fr. long 


u 


Span, sa&er 


A Fr. Me (Southern pron.) 


^ 


Fr. huis 


m Fr. mot 


V 


Fr. wnt 



^ As is the case to a greater or less extent with good shorthand 
alphabets, and the organic alphabets of Bell and Sweet. See the 
Maiire Phon4tique for June, 1907. 
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X Germ, ac^ 


t (inverted sound) (§ 210 


y Fr. tu 


note) 


w Fr. otti 


- (weak syllable) 


8 Fr. zhle 


^ (strong syllable) 


5 Fr. ^oue 


^ (half-strong syllable) 


^ (breath) 


2 (length) 


n (voice) 


•■T (high pitch) 


P (glottal plosive) 


L J 0^^ pitch) 


6 (tense vowel) 


/ (rising inflection) 


6 (lax vowel) 


\ (falling inflection) 


a (consonantal vowel) 


V (falling-rising) 


iji (syllabic consonant) 


A (rising-falling) 


e (nasalized vowel) 


1- tongue more advanced j 


5 (devocalized sound) 


•1 tongue more retracted 


k (vocalized sound) 


T mouth more open 


vfi (whispered sound) 


•^ mouth more closed 


* (inverse sound or click) 


) lips more rounded 




( lips more spread 



35. Bemark. — In naming the symbols it is well to 
designate them by their sotrnd, and not by the usual name 
of the letter. If we cannot pronounce certain consonants 
without adding a vowel, we should add simply a voice- 
murmur a. Call g ^er as in longer and not gee, u oo as in 
hoot and not u as in sttdj^nd. The beginner will do well to 
pronounce aloud the sound of each symbol every time it 
occurs. 

To avoid confusion phonetic symbols will be printed in 
thick type throughout this book. 
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SECOND PART 

THE CONSTITUTION OF LANGUAGE 

FuNDAxnnrTAii Divisiohs 

36. When the throat is in a state of repose, the glottis 
is open, and the air escaping produces no sound beyond 
a slight Mction ; we can scarcely hear it unless the force of 
expiration is greater than usuaL This is breathy which we 
represent by K But if the yocal chords are brought to- 
gether so as to close the glottis, the breath can only pass by 
opening them in a series of little puffs, thus causing them 
to vibrate (fig. 7). This produces a certain musical sound 
called voice, which we represent when necessary by n. 

We can exemplify these two actions of the glottis by 
a very simple experiment Fix on the end of a tube of glass 
or wood a short and flexible tube of india-rubber, forming 
a continuatio^i of it. Then the tube represents the wind- 
pipe and the india-rubber the lower part of the larynx. 
In its natural position the india-rubber presents a round 
opening ; this is the glottis in its state of repose or breath ; 
when we blow down the tube we only hear a slight friction. 
But if we take hold of the india-rubber at two opposite 
points with the fingers, and separate these two points in 
such a way that the two sides of the tube touch one another 
along a straight line, we have a model of the glottis in the 
position for voice. If now we blow strongly into the tube, 
the passage of the air causes the india-rubber to vibrate, and 
we obtain a musical sound which very fairly represents the 
human voice. 

37. The voice escaping from the throat generally passes 
into the mouth. . It is therefore modified by the shape of 
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this cavity, which acts as a resonance cfumiber (§ 13). And 
since the shape of the mouth varies as we open it more or 
less widely, according to the position of the tongue and the 
lips, &c., we have various modifications of the voice, that is, 
different kinds of musical sounds. These sounds are called 
vowels. Such are a, o, e. 

On the other hand, the passage of the breath through the 
mouth or nose may produce explosive sounds or fricative 
sounds, which are noises. These are the consonants. Such 
are p, f. 

In order that a noise may be produced, the air passage 
must be intercepted somewhere more or less completely. 
On the other hand, in order that the sound of the voice 
may escape without being dominated by a noise, the mouth 
must be more or less wide open. Speaking roughly, there- 
fore, a vowel is a sound produced with the mouth open, and 
a consonant is a sound produced with the mouth closed.^ 

38. If we pronounce successively a and s while stopping 
our ears, we perceive during the articulation of a a loud 
buzzing sound which does not exist in the case of s ; this is 
the effect of the vibration of the vocal chords, which takes 
place in all sounds in which voice is present. For s, on the 
other hand, we hear a hissing sound which does not exist in 
the case of a. 

It also happens sometimes that the two things take place 
at the same time ; on the one hand the vocal chords 
vibrate and voice is produced, and on the other hand a noise 
is produced in the mouth or nose. But the ear does not 
distinguish these two sounds from one another, but per- 
ceives only the total effect as a mixed sound (§ 9). Such are 
1, u, y, V, a. 

89. We shall not consider mixed sounds as forming a 
special class; but, according as the musical sound or the 
noise predominates, we shall class them among the vowels 

1 See, however, S§ U6-8, 170-2. 
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or among the consonants. We shaU consider therefore i, n, 
y as vowels, and ▼, z as consonants. However, i, u, y 
are closed vowds, instead of being open vowels like a ; in 
pronouncing them, the mouth is relatively closed, and the 
air escapes with a slight fricative sound ^ which is added to 
the sound of the voice. And ▼, z are voiced consonants^ 
instead of being voiceless consonants like f, s ; in pronouncing 
them the vocal chords vibrate, voice is produced, and is 
added to the fricative noise in the mouth. 

40. There is still another state of the glottis, intermediate 
between breath and voice. When the vocal chords are 
brought so near to one another that the air cannot pass with- 
out a very marked friction, but does not cause vibration, a cer- 
tain noise is produced called whisper. It can hardly be said 
to form an essential part of language, at any rate in English 
and French ; but when we whisper, this sound regularly 
replaces the voice. Instead of ordinary vowels and voiced 
consonants v, z, &c., we have whispered vowels and 
whispered consonants. A whispered consonant does not 
differ greatly from a voiceless consonant, so that we may 
easily confuse, in whispering, words like vin and fin. — There 
are several kinds of whisper. 

Vabiations in Language as a Whole 
Different Kinds of Variations 

41. We have seen that speech is composed of a series of 
sounds — combined in different ways and succeeding each 
other with great rapidity — which call up in the mind 
as the result of long custom certain ideas and certain 
images. 

We will now study groups of sounds and the sounds 
themselves. 

42. The following is our plan. We will consider first 
as a whole the different manners of speaking of different 

* See, however, $ 162, 1-10. 
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people or of one person at different times, and we will 
investigate the causes of these differences. 

After this we will discuss the natural divisions of lan- 
guage into groups of sounds both laige and small ; and we 
will study these various kinds of groups and the manner in 
which consecutive groups of sounds are combined. 

Finally, we will examine the sounds individually, isolating 
them so as to be able to analyse them more accurately, and 
we shall see in what way they are united to form groups of 
sounds. 

43. In popular language we use, in order to characterize the 
various manners of speaking of persons with whom we have 
relations, many expressions not scientifically accurate, but 
nevertheless roughly so, which may serve as a starting- 
point for our study. 

44. We say, for instance, that a person speaks in a high and 
hud voice ; we do not consider these terms as synonymous, 
but all the same we frequently confuse them and we use 
speaking low as the opposite of each of them. We say also 
that a person speaks fast, and that is not the same thing as 
speaking in a high <»: loud voice. There must, however, be 
some connexion in our minds ; for speaking genUy may mean 
not speaMng fast or not speaking loud. And when we say of 
some one that he raises his voice under the influence of anger 
or other strong emotion, we mean that he speaks louder, 
higher, and probably /os^. 

We are justified in saying so because we unite three 
elements which, though independent, are regularly united, 
viz. the loudness, the pitch, and the rate of speaking. These 
elements form together what we may call the intensity of 
speech. 

46. On the other hand we say that a person speaks dis- 
ttnctly or indistinctly, and we recognize that this has nothing 
to do with loudness, pitch, or rate. In fact distinctness of 
articulation is a quality totally different from any of these. 
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4d» We say also that a person's voice is clear, nmffledf 
bright, sepulchral, &c. By deamess is generally implied dis*> 
tinctness of articulation. But at the same time we recognize 
that a clear or muffled voice is not the same thing as a 
distinct or indistinct manner of speaking. 

47. Finally^ we say that a person's words are accompanied 
by an animated or mpassive expression efface, that his action 
is natural, expressive, or forced. This expression of fstce 
and these actions do not form an integral part of language 
properly speaking. They are only accessories of speech. 

Let us now say a few words about these various pheno- 
mena. 

Intensity of Speech 

48. The intensity of speech depends on three things^ the 
loudness, the pitch, and the rate. 

The loudness depends on the velocity with which the air 
is propelled by the lungs ; thein^^ on the degree of tension 
of the vocal chords ; the rate on the rapidity with which the 
sounds succeed each other. 

49. These three elements are really independent. Every 
one knows that some people speak fast but softly, others 
loud but at a low pitch. To be accurate, therefore, we 
ought to study separately these three phenomena. There 
is, however, an intimate connexion between them, for they 
express the same or at any rate analogous feelings. We 
may then consider them at first as a whole, 

60. Intensity of speech is not in general a voluntary act ; 
it does not result from reflection or even from force of 
habit It is a natural, spontaneous, involuntary character- 
istic of speech, and it follows the laws of all such 
phenomena.^ 

^ We are not considering here individual differences of force, piioh, 
and rate, which are the result of habit, or of the constitution of the 
organs, such as the capacity of the lungs, the length of the vocal 

SAVOBT 
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We know that under the influence of certain strong 
emotions many physiological phenomena tend to increase in 
intensity; the heart beats more quickly, the circulation 
becomes more actiye, the breathing stronger, and move- 
ments are rendered more marked and more rapid. Joy, 
gaiety, anger, and fear produce effects of this kind. On 
the contrary sadness, discouragement, and to a certain 
extent the tender emotions, produce a relaxation of these 
functions. 

61. Speech, of course, follows these general laws. Under 
the influence of strong emotions it becomes loud, high, and 
rapid as a whole. But, owing to the high state of tension 
of the whole organism, these factors are continually chang- 
ing, and two words or two syllables of one word may be 
pronounced with totally different loudness, rate, and pitch. 

Under the influence of sadness or discouragement, on the 
contrary, speech is feeble and low and the inflection 
monotonous, that is, the musical intervals are small. 

Finally, under the influence of the tender emotions, speech 
becomes feeble, low, and slow as a whole, as under the 
influence of sadness ; but the differences of loudness and 
rate of s^>eaking, and above all the musical intervals, are 
very marked, as under the influence of the strong emotions. 

It happens too sometimes that cold anger or concentrated 
hatred is expressed by a low and almost uniform pitch with 
feeble and slow articulation. 

62. These observations suffice to show us how one can 
guess or recognize from the manner in which a person 
speaks the feelings by which he is moved. We are guided 
in this by the recollection, on the one hand, of what we 
have observed in the case of others— for instance, when 

ehordfl, the natural flexibility of the tongue, lips, &c. We know that 
women's voices are higher in pitch than men's, because the larynx 
is smaller and the vocal chords shorter, and therefbre the latter 
vibrate more rapidlj^ 
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we have heard pek){de speak who are annoyed, fidghtened, &o. 
— on the other hand, of our own feelings in similar circum- 
stanoes. Owing to this sure guide, we are able to attach 
a meaning to the slightest differences of loudness, pitch, and 
rate of speaking ; and even when a person tries to disguise 
his feelings, we can frequently recognize them. 

53. Besides these involuntary influences, the loudness, 
rate, and pitch undergo various changes due to the fact that 
we aim at making ourselves understood by the persons we 
address. Loudness is especially subject to changes of this 
kind. When we speak to a person or several persons who 
are near at hand, a very moderate degree of loudness is 
required. But if we are addressing a large audience or 
a person placed at some distance, we are obliged to speak 
very loudly, especially if we want to be heard above other 
sounds. 

The rate in these cases is'^ often in inverse proportion to 
the loudness. An orator who is speaking in a very large 
hall or in the open air speaks more slowly than usual. An 
analogous phenomenon takes place when a speaker or 
lecturer wishes to lay stress on some particular point or 
on a particular part of a sentence. In this case he pro- 
nounces slowly and with a loud voice, and frequently in a 
high pitch. This is often expressed in writing by the use 
of italics. 

64. Intensity of speech may vary progressively. It 
diminishes gradually as the speaker becomes more and 
more depressed ; it increases as he becomes more and more 
passionate. 

Distinctneaa 

66. Distinctness of articulation depends on the rapidity 
with which we pass from one position of the organs to 
another. It may be either an individual quality or a quality 

2 
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acquired Toluntarily for making oneself clearly under^ 
stood. Of course we pronounce as far as possible very dis- 
tinctly the most important parts of what we are saying. 
Distinctness is also connected with certain emotions; 
decision, authority, and pride are characterized by sounds 
distinctly articulated ('a peremptory or abrupt tone of voice') : 
indecision, humility, and shame by sounds more or less 
obscure and confused. 



Quality of Tone 

56, The quality of the yoice — for we may neglect varia- 
tions of quality of speech sounds other than the voice — 
depends to a large extent on the vocal chords, the com- 
plicated mechanism of which gives rise to many different 
kinds of sounds. They may perform their functions more 
or less well at different times ; thus fatigue or inflammation 
of the throat produces htisMness. 

67. But the quality of tone may also be affected by various 
occasional modifications in the throat and mouth. We 
obtain a clear quality of voice if we stretch the muscles of 
the cheeks and generally of all the organs, and if we open 
the mouth well; on relaxing the cheeks and opening the 
mouth but slightly we obtain a dull quality. Usually too 
the larynx is raised in the production of a dear, and lowered 
for the production of a dull quality of voice. 

68. The clear quality in general accompanies energetic 
speaking and appears in the expression of the strong emo- 
tions. The dull quality usually expresses sadness, solemnity, 
discontent. Tenderness has a special quality which partakes 
of the nature of each of the others, the muscles being 
relaxed but the mouth well open. If we exaggerate the 
clear quality by spreading out the comers of the lips we 
obtain the bright voicCy the expression of cheerfulness ; if we 
exaggerate the dull voice by drawing together the comerd 
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of the mouth and lowering the larynx as far as possible in 
the throat, we obtain the sepulchral voice. 

Accessories of Language 

69. The expression of the face which accompanies speaking 
is usually a spontaneous effect of the feelings which move the 
speaker. That the play of the features is generally expres- 
sive, so as to complete, or in some cases to correct or even 
contradict, the words spoken, is well known, and it is un- 
necessary to insist upon it here. We need only say this, 
that the expression of the face may have an influence on the 
speech-sounds themselves, and notably on the quality of the 
voice. If the 'bright voice' expresses cheerfulness, it is 
because cheerfulness tends to make us laugh, and that when 
we laugh we spread out the comers of the mouth and stretch 
the muscles of the cheeks. If a particular variety of dull 
voice indicates discontent or sullenness, it is because the 
position of the organs which gives this quality of voice is 
that which we assume in pouting^ and so on. 

60. Gesture is also an essentially spontaneous phenomenon, 
which serves to complete the spoken language, to replace it 
in certain circumstances, and in any case to give it force and 
expression. Every one makes use of gestures, and it happens 
very frequently that a sentence is begun by words and 
finished off by an expressive gesture. 

* And if you don't do what I tell you . . . ' (threatening 
g<*sture). 

^ I say. Jack, . • . ' (gesture beckoning to the person ad- 
dressed to approach). 

' And above all ... ' (gesture enjoining silence). 

dL Frequently a gesture accompanies an interjection 
which would have no meaning alona 

' Seeing that no one was watching me, I got up without 
making any noise, and ^it . . . ' (gesture indicating that 
I escaped). 
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62. Spontaneous gestures are much the same in all 
countries, but are not always used to the same extent. 
Thus the French make use of them more than the 
English. Usually, too, the lower classes employ them more 
than the upper. 

63. But gestures frequently have conventional meanings, 
which allow us to extend considerably their use. Many 
savage nations employ them to such an extent that they 
have some difficulty in understanding each other in the 
dark or when their backs are turned. Thus the inhabitants 
of the Lunda district of the Congo, when they wish to 
express the distance of a place, extend the right hand in the 
direction of the place, click the fingers of the left hand 
to express walking, and strike the chest as many times as 
there are stages required before arriving at the destination. 
To indicate the weight of a thing, they touch the leg with 
the right hand, higher or lower, according as the object is 
heavier or lighter. 

64. The language of signs used by the Eed Indians is 
a very remarkable development of gestures. By means of 
this language the tribes of the Mississippi valley and theEocky 
Mountains, who speak hundreds of totally different dialects, 
easily manage to understand one another. It is therefore 
really an international language, which may be compared to 
the signals of sailors or to the Chinese writing, which latter 
is an international written language. 

66. Deaf-mutes, too, communicate by means of gestures 
half spontaneous and half conventional. It appears that 
they have not much difficulty in communicating with the 
Eed Indians.^ 

^ Alphabets qf gestures have also been invented for the use of deaf* 
mutes, which are of course entirely artificial. We are not speaking 
of these. 
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Breath-groups 

66. We know that we cannot speak for a long time with- 
out stoj^ing. We stop for two reasons. 

In the first place because it is a physical impossibiUty 
to speak without stopping. We have seen (§ 81) that speech 
sounds are formed by propelling air from the lungs. Now 
the lungs contain only a limited provision of air ; when that 
is exhausted we are obliged to ^ take breath ', i. e. refill the 
lungs ; and during this process we cannot speak.^ 

Secondly, because we speak to be wnderstood^ and we should 
not be understood if we did not stop. If a man says, ' It 's 
a fine day/ he expresses a simple idea, which his listeners 
have no difficulty in understanding immediately. Even 
if he adds ' to-day ', if he says ' It 's a fine day today ', it is 
not necessary to make a stop anywhere in order to be under- 
stood. But if he says, ' It 's a fine day to-day ; that will 
please most people,' he has expressed two different ideas, 
doubtless closely connected, but nevertheless quite distinct. 
Of course as far as the speaker is concerned he can easily 
pass from the one to the other without interruption ; but 
for the listeners there are two distinct ideas, and an appre- 
ciable time is required for their minds to pass from the one 
to the other. The speaks would therefore make his mean- 
ing clearer if he stopped for an instant after the first clause. 

These two reasons together cause language to be divided 
naturally into groups, which we call breath-groups. 

67. If we only stopped for taking breath, the breath, 
groups would all be of about the same length ; and so would 
be the pauses separating them. But, in order to be under- 
stood, we stop every time we are going to make a change 
of idea ; and we stop a longer or shorter time, according as 
the new idea differs more or less from the preceding. 

' This is so in generaL See, however, %% 221, 222. 
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In the sentence, ' It 's a fine day to-day ; that will please 
most people/ the two ideas are very intimately connected, 
because the second is a natural consequence of the first. 
It is therefore sufficient if the speaker leaves a very short 
interval between the two, and if he is speaking to a person 
who is very familiar with his ways of thinking, he may 
even make no stop at all. But if he adds, ^It rained 
yesterday,' we have an entirely independent idea, though 
there is still a connexion in the mind of the speaker. It 
is therefore necessary for the speaker to stop after the 
word 'people,' and if he wishes to make himself quite 
clear he will do well to make the interval compmiitively 
long. 

Breath-groups and the intervals between them are there- 
fore of variahle length. This does not, however, prevent us 
from taking breath when we are in need of it. But the 
shorter the breath-group, the smaller is the quantity of air 
which escapes from the lungs ; and the shorter the intei-val, 
the less are the lungs filled. We arrange, however, the 
breath-groups and the intervals between them so as never to 
exhaust the provision of air. 

68. From what we have said it follows that a breath' 
group corresponds with the em^pression of a single idea, or, in 
other words, with a simple sentence. At the same time it 
frequently happens that two or three simple sentences 
are united in a single breath-group without any change, 
except perhaps a change of pitch or a prolongation of 
the last sound of the first sentence. This happens 
especially in familiar conversation, when we address persons 
who are accustomed to our way of speaking. On the 
contrary, in formal speech, in teaching, &c, a single 
elementary sentience may be divided into several groups. 

The correspondence between breath-groups and simple 
sentences is especially marked in what we may call the 
careful conversational pronunciation^ which is for various 
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reasons the type of pronunciation best suited to beginners 
and for teaching purposes. 

60. In the usual spelling punduatian fnarks indicate 
the limits of simple sentences* They should therefore 
correspond more or less accurately with the intervais which 
separate the breath-groups. As a matter of fact, a comma 
(,) generally indicates a very short interval, a semicolon (;) 
or colon (:) a longer, and a full stop (.) a still longer interval. 
But this is not by any means an infallible rule ; thus the 
comma frequently indicates a change of pitch without any 
interval (§ 140). 

The rule is not infallible because our system of punctua- 
tion is regulated solely by considerations of meaning. These 
correspond in general with the phonetic requirements, but 
not always. 

70. We may examine here a question which the student 
might be tempted to ask on reading the preceding para- 
graphs. Is there then no kind of interval between the 
words? Or, if there is no interval between the words, what 
is it that marks their separation ? 

We are accustomed, in fact, to consider language as 
composed of words. Usually a word expresses a simple 
idea, which we can isolate in our minds from the ideas 
expressed by the other words of the sentence in which it 
occurs. Besides this, when we read we always see the 
words separated by blank spaces. It is therefore natural 
to think that in speaking, or at any rate in correct speaking, 
we similarly separate words by very short intervals, which 
correspond to the blank spaces. 

71. This is not the case however. There are no intervals 
or other divisions between consecutive words in a group, in 
fjEtct there is nothing to mark the beginnings and ends of the 
words. A word is a unit of meaning, but not a phonetic 
unit. If a man heard some language that he did not under- 
stand, he might perfectly well analyse the sounds correctly 
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and mosi minutely, but he could neyer guess where the 
words began and ended. To do so he would have to know 
the meaning of the sentences and compare them at length 
with one another ; he might then be able to divide them into 
words, but even then his division would not be likely to 
correspond exactly with the true one. 

72. The simple statement of this fact, which attentive 
observation is sufficient to verify, is such a shock to our 
preconceived ideas that it may be as well to give some 
proofe in support of it. Let us remark in the first place 
that the sole object of the phenomena of elision and liaison, 
which are so frequent in French, and so marked that the 
spelling takes them into account to a certain extent, is to 
render easier the passage from one word to another without 
any stop or interruption. Otherwise they are of no use. 
If there is an interval between words, it would be just 
as easy to pronounce nous ouvrons nu, uvr5 as nuz, uvrS ; 
and it would be much more difficult to pronounce Vhomme 
1, om than la, om. And, in fact, when there is an interval, 
liaison does not take place. There is nothing more 
ridiculous than inappropriate liaisons of this kind. (Test une 
id4e pronounced set, ynide gives the impression that the 
speaker has hiccoughs. A well-known professor used to 
pronounce phrases like c'est excessivement facile with an 
interruption after est, thus : s e, 'teksesiivma fossil. This 
always caused great amusement to the students. 

73. We may also notice that in letters written by 
illiterate persons and children, that which frequently leaves 
most to be desired is the division into words. We find 
examples like the following: 

Je vous fsenseraii reconaissant, — Giait henpensi. — Ni^repertf 
il marche a sait hien. — P6ur wir si cda y rais. — Je suisage 
avecma/ne moisd.^ 

* * Ma cuisini^re ^crira sur son livre de comptes : vin soud pin edU* 
(Jl, Darmesteter, BeL Scient,, 2 : 822.) 
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An English child at the sea-aide onoe asked, ' Where are 
the tinamia?' He had heard the expression The sea and 
all thtxt in them is pronounced by his nurse t$9 si: and o:l 
t$9t in am iz and understood 6a si: and od t$a tinamia. 

These faults could not occur if there were a material and 
tangible separation between the words. But these persons 
have no guide but the remembrance of their not very 
extensive reading, and their instinctive efforts to make 
a logical analysis, which is of course very incomplete. 

74. A great many puns would be impossible if there 
were a phonetic division between words. We say for in- 
stance, * When is it dangerous to go into a field ? — ^When the 
bulrush is out ' ; this is because the hulmsh is out and the 
btiU rushes out are pronounced in the same way t$a biilxAjia 
atit. Similarly in French Lapin 7 and la pincette laptet, 
Pourceau 6 and pour saucisses pnrsosis, la Thessdlie et la 
B4otie and TatJi^e soli et VahU aussi, &c., are pronounced 
alike.^ 

76. We know too that in the most ancient inscriptions 
and the oldest manuscripts the words are written one after 
another without any blank space between them, and that 
too in all languages. It was only when grammar began 
to be studied that sentences were broken up into words ; 
further, the principles on which this division is based are 
not the same in all cases. 

Even in the Middle Ages division into words was very 
irregukr. In the manuscripts several words are generally 
joined together (to economize the parchment), and usually 
the writers, when passing from one line to the next, did 
not seem to know or to care whether they had reached the 
end of a word or not. Numberless details show how little 

^ The following lines of Marc Monnler are well known : 

Gal, amant de la Beine, alia, tour magnanime, 
Galamment de FAr^ne k la Tour Magne, k Nimee 
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the copyists realized the value of units of meaning. We 
find, for instance, the Latin words de terra written thus : 

d & er 

ra 

76. Though the division of sentences into words is not 
a phonetic division, it must not be concluded that it can 
never correspond to a phonetic phenomenon. When we 
stop, for one cause or another, in the middle of a sentence, 
it is always at the end of a word, unless the interruption is 
very sudden. 

Besides this, certain phenomena of stress, inflection, and 
length are found regularly at the beginning or end of 
certain words.' This is because there is always an intimate 
connexion between the meaning and the phonetic pheno- 
mena of language. But that does not do away with the 
fact that it is impossible to define phonetically the unit of mean- 
ing hnoum as a tvord. 

Gboups BEPBNDnra oisr Intensity 

1. Stbess-gboups 

The Force of the Breath 

77, If we take any breath-group in order to analyse its 
elements, we find that all the parts which compose it do not 
strike the ear with the same intensity. If we stand at 
some distance from a person who is speaking, we catch 
certain sounds, or certain syllables, while others escape us. 
If we are standing nearer we hear everything, but we feel 
all the same that every part of what is said is not pronounced 
with the same loudness. 

^ Especially in certain languages : in German much more than in 
French, in Finnish more than in German, in the dialect of Yakutsk 
(a Turkish dialect of Siberia) still more. French is pre-eminently 
the Umgvage qf puns. 
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78. Suppose a person pronounces the phrase : I/animoi 
qui ^efiJuU en cauranL 

The syllables ^ nudy frnt^ rant, are certamly heard more 
distinctly than the others. The reason of this is that, in 
pronouncing them, the air is propelled with more force 
from the lungs ; the vibrations of the vocal chords and the 
noises in the mouth are therefore more energetic, and the 
sounds produced are louder. 

79. This relative loudness is quite independent of the 
loudness of the whole, of which we have spoken above 
(§§ 48-58). The sentence quoted, Vanimdl qui ^enjuU en 
courant, may be pronounced with very different degrees of 
loudness as a whole ; the speaker may shout it out to a 
person at a great distance or mutter it to a person at bis 
side. But, unless he wishes to attach some special meaning 
to it, he always pronounces the syllables maHj /uii, rant, 
louder than the others. This is the effect of the relative 
force of the breath. Whatever may be their absolute degree 
of loudness, the syllables mal, fuit, rant, must be considered 
as relatively loud, and the others relatively soft or intermediate. 
The terms usually applied to these degrees of loudness are 
strong, weak, and half-strong respectively ; and loudness when 
applied to syllables is generally known as stress. We shall 
in future employ these terms in this connexion. 

80. As a matter of fact there are not merely two degrees 
of stress to be distinguished, but a very large number. 
The syllables which we have recognized as loud or strong 
are not all stressed to the same extent. In the sentence 
quoted above there are three strong syllables, but the second 
is perhaps a little stronger than the first ; the third is still 
more so. Indicating by figures the relative stress of each 
syllable, we might write : 

213 214 126 

L*ammat qui s^enJuU en courant. 

^ We shall see later on (S 108) precisely what is meant by the 
term syHable. 
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81. To analyse and represent all these shades of stress 
would be an endless task. Fortunately, from a practical 
point of view, it is not necessary. The stress of syllables is 
largely determined by rhythmical principles. The strong and 
weak syllables alternate continually and more or lees regu- 
larly. If in a group of three syllables the third is strong, 
we may be pretty sure that the first is stronger than the 
second, unless there is some particular reason for accenting 
the second. This is the case in the English groups not at 
aU, Aberdeen, admiration, and in the French animal, tu com- 
prends, Constantinople, Naibucodonosor. This makes it un- 
necessary to represent intermediate degrees of stress, the 
amount of which is usually dependent on the position of the 
weak syllables with respect to the strong ones. 

Sometimes the rhythm may be a little less simple, two 
short syUables replacing one long one^ &c. 

82. Again, the ear and the mind have a natural ten- 
dency to group the weak parts of a sentence round the strong 
ones. Although in the sentence, L'animal qui s'enfuit en 
eourant, there is no interruption, we nevertheless readily 
hear it as divided into three parts, viz. : 

L'animal qui s'enjuit en eourant. 

This brings us to a second phonetic division of language : 
we may divide breath-groups into stress-groups. We define 
a stress-group as the whole of the sounds taken together 
which are grouped round a relatively strong syllable. 

88. Usually a stress-group consists of two or three words 
intimately connected by their sense. In slow speaking 
each stress-group may become a breath-group. 

The phonetic division into stress-groups corresponds there- 
fore with the granmiatical division into words, in this sense, 
that one word is practically never divided up between two 
groups, although several words are constantly united in 
a single group. Besides this, the word of a group which is 
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the moBt important from the point of view of the sense 
almost always contains the strorg syllable. When a word 
is isolated^ it forms by itself at once a stress-group and a 
breath-group. 



84. In considering the relative stress of the different 
parts of a group, we may distinguish, as in the example 
given, three degrees : strong, half-strong, and weak syllables. 
The strong syllable is the most important ; it is round it 
that the half-strong and the weak syllables are grouped, 
usually according to the rhythmical principle mentioned 
in § 81. 

The strong syllable is often said to be accented or stressed 
and the others are said to be tmaccented or unstressed. 

86. In writing we may indicate the limits of stress-groups 
by blank spaces. We mark strong syllables by placing 
immediately before them the symbol ^ ; if required the 
symbols - and ^ may be similarly used to mark the weak 
and half-strong syllables respectively ; but these two symbols 
can generally be understood, A very strong syllable may 
be marked by ^. 

The sentence given above may therefore be written : 
^la-nl'mal ^ki-sa'fqi -fi^ku'rfi 

or more simply : 

lani^mal kis£l^f[{i fiku^rfi. 

86. What we have said hitherto applies without much 
modification to all languages The differences appear in the 
interior structure of the groups, notably in the position of 
the strong syllables, and between the degrees of stress of 
strong and weak syllables. 

87. In French, when a sentence is pronounced without 
any special emphasis, it is the last syllable of ^ch group 
which is strong, as in the sentence given above. There is 
an exception, namely that when the vowel in the last 
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syllable is a, it is the penultimate syllable which is 
strong. 

But the difference between strong and weak syllables is 
not so great as in many other languages. In fact some 
English and German observers have thought that all French 
syllables are equally stressed. 

When a French word is isolated the last syllable is 
naturally strong. We may therefore lay it down as a general 
rule that IVench wards arc (always stressed on the last syllable. 
French children who are beginning to speak often reduce 
a word to its last syllable, which they corrupt more or less, 
thus: nd for houtonj sS for 6Uphant, da: for regarde; or this 
last syllable is redoubled, thus: didik mimque, jejet serviette, 
nenen Madeleine or H&Me, gigit Marguerite. 

88. Those acquainted with Spanish or Italian know 
that when a French word is also foimd in these languages, 
it is an almost invariable rule that the corresponding 
syllables are stressed ; in Spanish and Italian, however, the 
strong syllable is often followed by other syllables, thus: 
Fr. a'viMur, Span, a'mor, It. a'more ; Fr. pauvre 'poivy. Span. 
^pohrej It. ^povero\ Fr. aimable e^mabl, Span. a'nuMej It. 
a'mahile. 

In these words, the Latin accent of the words pauiperem, 
amoremj amoMlem has remained; in French the syllables 
which followed the accented syllable have been dropped. 

Reinforcemeifd and Shiftirhg of Stress 

89. The normal stress is often modified for various 
reasons, which we may resolve into two fundamental prin- 
ciples : the principle of emphasis and the principle of rhythm^ 

90. Emphasis., When we wish to call particular atten- 
tion to an idea, whether as a contrast or for some other 
reason, we naturally lay stress on the word which expresses 
this idea. We thus have reinforced stress^ e. g. : 
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That 's not "ymrs^ it 's '^mine. 

Cejetme homme, pour moi, c'est le "frhre entre Us "frerts. 

A shifting of stress may sometimes also take place if, in 
a word of several syllables, one syllable other than the last 
appears the most important, thus : 

"Ins/pxraivm cmd ^expiration together constitute Respiration. 

Sins of commission and '^omission. 

n/oMdra se '^sornnettre ou se '^demettre. 

Similarly, a word which is normally weak in a stress-group 
may become strong, for instance : 

How ''very ^nice ! 

(Test la '^m^me pe/sonne. 

Ce n'est ''pas ^vrai, ce que tu dis ^Id, 

81. When the word expressing the main idea has more 
than one syllable, of which none seem particularly important, 
it sometimes happens that all the syllables are pronounced 
equally strongly. Thus M. Gaston Paris, in his lecture on 
^ Les parlors fran9ais ', said : ^ Parmi les parlers fran^ais, . . . 
il y en a un qu'on appelle par excellence ^e ^ran^9ais/ 

In French, however, the stress is more frequently shifted ; 
the syllable normally strong becomes weak or half-strong, 
and another syllable becomes strong. Instead of sapng 
incroydble e:krwa'jabl, impossible 2:po^sibl, miserable mize* 
^rabl, these words are pronounced ex'^rwajabl, ez^posibl, 
^mizerabL 

92. The syllable reinforced is not always the same ; there 
are all kinds of individual or occasional differences. The 
rule most usually followed is to reinforce the first syllable 
beginning with a consonant We say therefore : le ^mis6rable, 
c'est 'parfijMement vraij quelle 'barbaric ; but c'est im^possible, 
c*est ab'sdument faux^ qud im'b6cile» The length too affects 
the reinforcement to a certain extent, a long syllable being 
more easily reinforced than a shori 

If we were to reinforce the first syllable of a word begin- 
ning with a vowel, it would be necessary to include in the 
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reinforcement the final consonant of the preceding word, 
for instance sc'toribl, which would sound absurd.^ 
Isolated words may, however, be so pronounced, thus : 

^Impossibley man cher, ^w^ssMe ! 

^Aufond, U n'a pas tart.* 

88. Stress shifting for the sake of emphasis is yery frequent 
in French. There are many words which are much more 
frequently pronounced with shifted than with the normal 
stress. As instances we may mention adverbs like ^beauoat^, 
aVsdumenty eaftr^memmt ; adjectives like 'terrible, iWcraydble, 
e'pauvantdble, 'ridicule ; substantives like 'bandU, 'miaSrdble ; 
verbs like 'pleurer, 'crier, 'Hurler; and especially words of 
abuse, such as 'animal, 'cackan ; in short, all words which 
are usually pronounced with some kind of emotion. At the 
same time, even in these words, the normal accent is on the 
last syllable ; they are pronounced with the accent on the 
last syllable when isolated and spoken without emotion, 

94. Shifted stress is stronger than normal stress, and is 
therefore more noticeable. It is thus that many English- 
men, whose linguistic feeling is not sufficiently developed 
to enable them to correct their observation, have been led 
to believe that the stress in French is usually on the first 
syllable. 

Facility in the use qf shifted stress is essential ta a gaad 
pronundatian af French. Englishmen are always liable, 
when they wish to emphasize a word, to reinforce the 
syllable which is normally strong, as is done in English 
and in most other languages. The effect from the French 

^ Professor Merlette used to finish off his demonstrations by 
shouting out se ^^tekseslTmS fSa'sil, to the great amusement of his 
pupils. On the other hand, M. de Montaiglon, professor at the ]6cole 
des Chartes, used to employ forms such as att "papaolyma irrt. 

^ These &cts show that the tendency in French is to put the rein- 
forced accent on the first syllable ; and this tendency is only partly 
counteracted by considerations of meaning, when the words begin 
with a YOweL 
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point of view is to render the language monotonous and 
devoid of expression. 

86. Shifted stress is especially frequent when a person 
is speaking under the influence of some strong emotion or 
when he tries to rouse^ persuade^ or convince some one else. 
It is very common in ordinary conversation, and is heard 
very frequently in an animated address; it is rarer in 
delivering lectures or in reading aloud. 

There are innumerable variations, and the same person 
may make more use of shifted stress at one time than at 
another, even if the circumstances be similar. An American 
professor, Mr. Weeks, who contested the theory that the 
Latin stress still persisted in French, told the author more 
than once that in lecturing he rarely put the stress on the 
last syllable. One day, however, he remarked that the lec« 
turer scarcely shif(;ed the stress of a single word ; it turned 
out that M. Passy was rather tired that particular day and 
had spoken without animation. 

96. RhyfJim. — The instinctive desire for rhythm, that is, 
the regular alternation of strong and weak syllables (§ 81), 
has great influence in French, and may even cause shifting 
of stress. Compare the two phrases Vami de Pierre and 
Vami d' Alfred. As sentences they are grammatically identical, 
and at first sight one would say that in both cases the 
group Vami ought to be pronounced -la^mi. But in the 
first phrase Pierre is a strong syllable, the principle of 
rhythm intervenes, and a Frenchman is tempted to pro- 
nounce -Ia-mid''pje:r like ^a-ni^maL A middle course is 
often taken and the two first syllables are pronounced 
with almost equal stress. On the contrary, the pronun- 
ciation of the second phrase is clearly -la^mi-dal^'fired. 
Similar considerations apply to the phrases k roi Jean and 
le roi OisUlaume. 

97. Stress shifting for the sake of rhythm varies accord- 
ing to the style of speaking, but, contrary to the stress 

d2 
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shifting for emphasis, it becomes more frequent in inverse 
proportion to the importance attached to the meaning of 
the words and the endeavour to render them expressive. 
It is very common in reading aloud ; and still more so 
in sentences learnt by heart and repeated mechanically ; 
for instance, in street cries, thus : 

'Deux sous ^la vio'lette! 

Tld V^fontaVniert if Id V'rac'mo'deur de 'robVnds ! 

Sometimes the successive predominance of the two 
principles which govern shifting of stress may be observed 
in the pronunciation of the same person, according to the 
feelings by which he is influenced. A preacher who always 
gives out his text with the same introductory words accents 
these words quite rhythmically, because his only object is 
that the words should be heard^ thus : 

^Les pafrohs de VE^miiure ''sainte que fwus hn^dUefrons avec 
'Taide de "Dieu se 'lisent . . . 

Then he reads his text, accenting it according to the 
sense, because he wishes it to be clearly understood. The 
contrast is very striking. 

88. Bhffthm in prose cmd in verse.-^la order that the 
rhythm may be well marked it is not necessary to sacrifice 
the normal or emphatic stress. It is enough to choose and 
arrange the words in such a way that, by stressing them as 
naturally as possible, the strong syllables occur at regular 
intervala This is done instinctively by Frenchmen, to a 
certain extent, even in ordinary conversation ; it is done 
still more in lofty style, and moie especially in public 
speaking. 

Many public speakers arrange their words so that consecu* 
tive stress-groups are about equal in length ; it is only in 
different parts of a speech that they are longer or shorter, 
and this often happens without any sudden change. 

89. In verse regularity of stress reaches its maximum. 
An ordinary verse is composed essentially of a fixed num- 
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ber of stress-groups, equal or nearly equal in length. In 
order that a verse may sound correct, it must be possible, 
while reciting it, to heat time in such a way that each beat 
falls on a strong syllable.^ For instance : 

Le 'jQwr n^estpaaplm 'pur que U 'fond de mon ^cceur. 

If this condition is not complied with, the verse sounds 
incorrect, even if it is constructed in conformity with all 
the rules of traditional prosody ; if it is complied with 
the verse is correct, even if the number of syllables is not 
that which is considered necessary. 

As a matter of fact, when Frenchmen recite poetry, they 
seldom pronounce the traditional number of syllables in 
every line. Although the *e mutes' are pronounced 
much more often in verse than in prose, a certain number 
are nevertheless nearly always suppressed; sometimes 
several in one line. If the rhythm depended on the 
number of syllables it would be entirely destroyed. But 
it is not destroyed because the length of the intei*vals 
between the accented syllables depends not only on the 
number of syllables intervening, but on their length and on 
the length of the pauses which may separate them. We 
may compare a verse to a musical phrase, which is divided 
into bars of equal length not necessarily containing the 
same number of notes. Rhyme, of course, is nothing but 
a poetical ornament, which may very well be dispensed 
with. 

French poets, guided by their ear, follow unconsciously 
the rule of the regular distribution of accented syllables, 
at the same time scrupulously observing the traditional and 
useless rule of the equal number of written syllables. 
In the opinion of the author the regularity of accented 
syllables has always been the fundamental principle in 
French versification, as in that of other modem languages ; 

^ Or perhaps on the syllable which would normally be strong in a 
group. 
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it was so even when the number of syllables was really 
fixedy before any 'e mutes' had disappeared from the 
pronunciation. 

See at the end of the book (p. 112) a specimen of poetry, 
divided into stress-groups of equal length, and in Aj^pendix D 
some attempts at reconstituting the pronunciation of old 
French poetry. 

2. Syllables 

Sonority 

100. Sounds pronounced with the same force do not 
necessarily strike our ear with the same intensity. If we 
pronounce a word like jp(isse pais, the vowel a is heard 
much more clearly than the consonants p and s. This is 
not due to the force of the breath, for the variation in this 
case is infinit^maL But the sound a, for which the voice 
escapes almost without hindrance, is far more sonorotis than 
p and 8. 

A comparison of the sonority of the different sounds 
shows that vowels can be heard at a greater distance 
than consonants, voiced consonants at a greater distance than 
voiceless consonants, open vowels such as a, a, o at a greater 
distance than closed vowels such as i, u, and that h is the 
least sonorous of all speech sounds. 

lOL Besides this real sonority there is an apparent sonority 
produced by the sudden or piercing way in which certain 
sounds strike the ear, or by special characteristics which 
distinguish very decidedly certain sounds from all the vague 
noises about us : thus 1 may often sound more sonorous 
than o. Apparent sonority depends as much upon individual 
peculiarities and external causes as upon the nature of the 
sounds themselves ; however, it is noticeable that s stands 
out among the consonants on account of its strong apparent 
sonority.^ 

^ If we go into a church, for instance, during the singing of the 
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102. The sonority of sounds together with the force of 
the breath constitute their intensity^ 

Syllables 

103. Variations in the intensity of sounds give rise to 
groups of sounds which we call SjfUabks. A syllable is 
simply a group of sounds separated from the others by 
a perceptible diminution of intensity — whether caused by a 
diminution of the force of the breath, or by the presence 
of a less sonorous sound between two more sonorous 
sounds. 

104. Thus, if we prolong an a, either without changing 
the force of the breath or with increasing or with diminish- 
ing force, or even with force increasing at first and 
diminishing afterwards, the impression of unity is not dis- 
turbed ; there is only one syllable, however long the sound 
may be continued. But if, after having diminished the 
force, we increase it, then we have two syllables. In the 
first case we have a long a ; in the second we seem to hear 
two separate a's, although the vowel has been sounding the 
whole time without interruption. Thus we have a double 
e in the word cr^ tree, and a quadruple a in the sentence 
Papa a a aUer a Paris papa a a ale a paurL 

106. If we combine two or more sounds the same con- 
siderations apply, but in this case the intensity is caused 
not only by the force of the breath, but by the force of the 
breath and the sonority conjointly, and more especially by 
the sonority. Thus the group tap only forms one syllable, 
because the sonority increases from t to a and diminishes 
again at p ; but the group tapi forms two syllables, because 

Psalms, and wish to find the place in the Prayer Book, we can find it 
most easily by noticing whenever the congregation pronounces an s. 
In Paris the attention of cabdrivers is attracted by the sound s:, which 
is heard in spite of the street noises. 

^ This intensity of separate sounds is to be carefully distinguished 
from the intensity of speech as a whole described in § 48. 
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after having diminished suddenly at the beginning of the p 
the intensity increases again for the i. 

106. Syllabic and consonantal sounds. — ^The most intense 
sound of a syllable, which is almost invariably the most 
sonorous one, is said to be syUabic ; the others are called 
consonantal sounds. Syllabic sounds are generally vowels ; 
but nevertheless many languages sometimes treat very 
sonorous consonants as syllabic. Thus we have in English 
words like riddk jicH, gwen ^vi^ schism^ sizifi, which have 
only one vowel and yet consist of two syllables.^ In Croa- 
tian there are words which have no vowel at all, for instance 
Irk^ ' moustache,' smri, * death ' ; in Czech a whole sentence 
may occur in which there is no vowel, thus: strt/ prst 
skrz Jerk, 'put the finger through the neck.' 

In French there are no syllabic consonants except in a few 
exclamations such as pB:t, J:t chut, t*, or in certain familiar 
contractions like ipsa comme ga, gifsepa je ne sais pas, 
kfi^^pip sacr4 nom d'unepipe, &c. 

With the exception of these rare cases, consonants are not 
used syllabically in French. 

107. We may also have consonantal vowels. If two vowels 
of unequal sonority are placed next to each other, they may 
be pronounced as one single syllable, as in the English mine 
main, German haum baiun 'tree', Italian voi voi 'you', 
where i, ti, and i do not form separate syllables. Com- 
binations of two vowels forming one syllable are called 
diphthongs. If three vowels are thus combined they are 
said to form a triphthong. 

In French diphthongs are only found in quite exceptional 
cases and in rapid pronunciation. This happens in certain 
combinations of words such as d outrance aiitrdis, il a ouhlie 
ilaiiblie, il n'est pas id inepalsi, ou ira-t-il ulrati(l), il est si 

^ Words like given, schism are sometimes treated as monosyllabic, 
especially in music. This does not apply to words containing a 
syllabic }, 
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oublieux ilcsitLbli0, and sometimes in words like payscm 
pelzd, chaotique kadtik, caoutchouc katLt/u. With these 
exceptions there are no diphthongs in French ; if two vowels 
are placed next to each other^ either they form two syllables 
as in pays pei^ chaos kao^ or else one of them becomes 
a consonant asinou est-il weti(l), gayest sajc. 

108. Hence, generally speaking, and neglecting a few 
unimportant exceptions, we may lay down the simple rule 
that in French there are as many syllables as there are vowels.^ 

109. Division into syllables. — The separation of syllables is 
marked by the point of least intensity. In French this 
point usually comes immediately after the syllabic sound 
(the vowel). When a consonant comes between two vowels, 
it belongs to the second syllable, thus : tapis ta^pi, cadeau 
ka^do ; frequently two and sometimes three consonants may 
be taken thus with the following vowel, for instance: 
tableau ta^blo, instruct es^trqL In the case of two con- 
secutive words the division into syllables is the same, thus : 
les hommes le'aom, une arme y^narm. There is no difference 
in pronunciation between les aunes and les zones le^zo:n, 
celui qui Va vu and celui guHl a vu saliii kila^vy (except 
in the case of those people who pronounce the former sa^lqi 
killa'vy)." 

The opposite is generally the case in the Germanic Ian- 

^ We are referring to French as usually spoken by educated Parisians 
and northern Frenchmen. Some people pronounce mot, n-uage, wiien, 
paiUtj as miia, nj^a:^, mil, pal, rather than mwa, n'qa:^, mje, pa;j. 
This pronunciation is regular in the South of France. 

^ For this reason children constantly confuse the limits of words. 
The author as a child used to understand la remise larmi:z as Varmisef 
and therefore used to say une armise, M. Y. Henry used to tell a story 
that once as a child his attention was called to vicole normale primaire 
lekolnormal, that is, the students of the training college taking a 
walk ; he understood les colnormalSf so that one day on meeting one of 
the students he said : ^ Tiens, voilk un colnormal. ' These blunders have 
sometimes become part of the language : thus PaboutiquBj m^amie haye 
become la boutique, ma mie. 
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guages, where the consonant is often attached to the pre- 
ceding Yowel.^ In Eng^sh we distinguish cm aim an^^m 
from a name a^n^on.' 

110. A syllable ending with a yowel is called an open 
spUaUe, a syllable ending with a consonant is called a dosed 
syllable. It follows from what we have said that in French 
open syllables are the more usual. The sound e is almost 
unknown in closed syllables in French: thus in ^ e^te 
both syllables are open ; fai is pronounced je but ai:je is 
pronounced e:j/ 

Quantity 

HI. All sounds may be continued for a longer or shorter 
time, and their length, as compared with that of the sur- 
rounding sounds, is an essential element of speech, distinct 
from the rate of speaking as a whole (§ 44). 

We distinguish in general three degrees of quantity, 
shortj half-long, and long. The vowel a is short in pattCy 
half-long in Faris, long mpart. 

In the transcription used in this book short quantity is 
not marked ; a half-long sound is marked where necessary 
by • and a long sound by : placed immediately after the 
sound. 

112. Vowds, — Differences in quantity of the French 
vowels are clearly distinguishable in strong syllables. Com- 
pare' rewne ren, reine re:n ; mettre metr, maUre me:tr ; Ivme 
lim, aUme abi:m; je tousse jatus, nous torn nutu:B; tu 
hoites tybwat, la boite labwa:t ; droite drwat, pdte pa:t ; 
rosse ros, Minos mino:s ; Eusse rys, Bacchus bakky:8. 

In weak syllables the differences are not so marked. 

^ This is by no means always the case. The rules for division of 
syllables in English are very complicated (they are given in Ellis's 
Speech in Song, pp. 96, 97). 
^ Nevertheless a nadder has become an adder and an etot a newt, 
^ In many of the dialects and local pronunciations, however, we find 
regularly sje:;, pe:r, &c. 
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There are practically only short and half-long vowels in 
these positions. This diflference may, however, serve to dis- 
tinguish words, for example iyran tirfi, tircmt ti*r£l ; comfent 
kuyfi, couvant ku^vfi. 

In future we shall mark the half-long vowels by the 
same symbol as the long vowels, it being understood that 
this symbol only indicates half-length in weak syllables. 

118. The quantity of the French vowels is partly deter- 
nyned by general rules, and partly by the sense of the 
words. In order to study it we must distinguish the final 
syllables of stress-^<mps (syllables normally strong) from the 
nofhfinal syllables (syllables normally weak). 

114. Final syllables. — In final open syllables the vowel is 
always short, whatever the ordinary spelling may be^ thus : 
pas pa, tot to, boue bu, ami or amie ami, lyc4e Use. 

This is the natural pronunciation of educated Parisians, 
and that of the whole of the North of France excluding 
local dialects. In other districts, and notably in the French- 
speaking parts of Switzerland and in Belgium, the vowels 
which were formerly followed by an a have remained long, 
thus : venue, amie, boue, fermee are pronounced vany :, ami:, 
bu:, ferme:, or even vanyq, amij, buw, fermei, and are 
quite distinct from v&nu, ami, bout, ferme. In declamation 
the same distinction is often made even in Paris. 

English students must be careful not to lengthen or diph- 
thongize final open syllables ; thus ^^ is to not tdii, bout is 
bu not bu: or buw. 

116. In final closed syllables, on the contrary, the vowel is 
always long if the syllable is closed by one of the conso- 
nants V, z, 5, j, r (that is the voiced fricatives (§ 202) and r), 
which we may therefore call lengthening consonants. Thus 
we have cave ka:v, ruse ry:z, rouge ru:g, (eil ob:j, rire ri:r, 
livre li:vT. However a r which does not terminate a syl- 
lable does not lengthen the preceding vowel, thus : porte 
port, lourde lurd, teme tern, parte pari. 
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Here too there are local variations. In districts where £. 
is pronounced instead of final j the vowel is not lengthened ; 
thus in Switzerland fiUe and (eil are pronounced &£ and 
<b£.. At Lyons these words are often pronounced with 
a j but without lengthening the vowel, thus: flj, cej. 
This pronunciation seems to be spreading also among the 
younger generation of Parisians. 

On the other hand the younger Parisians usually lengtheA 
the vowels which precede the voiced plosives b d g (§ 182), 
thus : robe ro:b, fade fa:d, dogue do:g. 

116. The vowel in a closed syllable is also long whatever 
consonant follows, if it is one of the following: o, 0, d, 
(I, e, CB. We may call these vowels naturaUy long in 
French. Hence cote is pronounced ko:t^ meute m0:t, conte 
kd:t, mmpe rd:p, mince nii:B, humble &:hh^ 

117. In final syllables other than those just mentioned — 
that is, when a vowel other than o, 0, d, d, e, or ob is followed 
by a consonant other than v, z, 5, j, or r — the vowel may be 
either short or long. Compare the examples given in § 112. 

The vowel a in this position is nearly always long; e 
is often long and often short ; u, o, a, i, ob, y are nearly 
always short. As pronounced by the younger generation 
the vowels which are not long * by position ' are usually short. 
Moreover the differences of quantity are less marked than 
in the pronunciation of older people. 

118. When the final syllable of a stress-group becomes 
half-strong or weak, as the result of a shifting of stress, 
the quantity of the vowel may be slightly shortened, but 
a long vowel never becomes really short. 

119. Non-final syllables. — One rule in this case is the 
exact opposite of the corresponding rule in the case of final 

^ e is not found in closed syllables in the pronunciation of Paris and 
is therefore neyer long. In the very numerous dialects, both educated 
and popular, in which e is pronounced in words like m^e, /aire, pUge, 
bHe, Uchej &c.,this sound is long. 
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syllables. The vowels of closed syllables are usually short, 
and the vowels of open syllables may be half-long (or even 
fully long when pronounced with shifted stress). 
Compare : 

foag foajtd 

ty t le:v lev twa 
and 

gro gro:si:r 

bo ba:te 

nu d0 d0: fwa 

120. Otherwise, the rules in the case of non-final syllables 
are analogous to those given for final syllables. The con- 
sonants V, Zy J and r often render the preceding vowel 
half-long, thus : raison re:E5, Uger leije, pourrir pu:ri:r, 
cur4 kyire. 

The vowels o, 0, 5, d, g, ob are always half-long in 
non-final open syllables, thus: hauteur ho:tod:r, gueuter 
k0:te. a is nearly always halMong in this position, and 
e very often, thus : baton ba:t5, chdteau /a:to, g6mir 
5e:mi:r. 

121. A vowel which is long when the syllable is final 
usually becomes half-long when the same syllable is non- 
final ; thus we say 5 e:m faime and e:me aimer, 5a ku:l 
je coule and ku:le couler, 5a be:8 je haisse and bexse 
haisser, &c. But it sometimes happens that the vowel 
becomes short as in courir kiiriir although je cours is pro- 
nounced je ku:r. This often happens when the vowel 
of the final syllable is rendered long by a 5 and still 
more often by a j, thus : courage kura:; but courageux 
kura50 ; soleU soleg, but ensoleUler dxsoleje, feuiUe foag but 
feuiUet fceje. 

122. In a few cases a vowel which is long in a closed final 
syllable may remain half-long in a closed non-final syllable,, 
when the latter is followed by some suffix the meaning of 
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which is still clearly felt, thus: dM/r dy:r gives diareU 
dyorte, loive vi:v gives vivement viivmd. 

123. When a non-final syllable becomes strong, as the 
result of a shifting of stress, the vowel if short is not 
lengthened. La meme personne lamemper^son becomes 
with shifted stress la^memperson. If the vowel is half- 
long it may become long or even over-long, thus : U tf en a 
heaucoup ijdna'ibozku, ilpHeuraU i(l)^pto:re. 

124. Consonants. — Consonants too may be more or less 
long. In French, however, the differences are not so 
marked as in English. In the latter language the 1 in 
btnld bil:d, and the n in sm sin:, for instance, are long, 
while in huUt bilt, seen sijn, they are short. However, 
the following cases, which are the same in English and 
French, should be noted. 

1. A final consonant is longer when following a short 
vowel than when following a long vowel. Compare renne 
rcn: and reine rem, baUe bal:, and Bale hail This 
lengthening is perceptible enough to make the German pro- 
nunciation of short final consonants after short vowels — as 
in the German words denn dim, hall bal — sound disagree- 
able and abrupt to French ears. The lengthening is 
especially marked at the end of a phrase the last word of 
which is emphatic, for instance : je reste seui $9 resta scbI:, 
c'estraidestrtdu 

2. A consonant which precedes another final consonant 
is longer when the latter is voiced than when it is voiceless, 
thus: talc talk, digue al:g, arc ark, largt$e lar:g, p&rc7ie 
per/, herge ber:;, Alpe alp, Elbe el:b. 

We do not mark these lengths of consonants in the tran- 
scription. They depend entirely on their positions, and may 
therefore be understood. 

126. Long and reinforced consonants are also found ini- 
tially, sometimes in familiar conversation as the result of 
contraction, as in de temps en temps t:d:zd:td, tout a Vheure 
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t:alGBur, je ne sais pas 8:epa^ sometimes in £amiliftr con- 
yersation and in declamation under the influence of a yery 
strong accent^ as jamais je ne ferai cela ^^xamc jenfire^sa. 
These forms are found most frequently at the beginning of 
breath-groups. After a yowel a long consonant is usually 
replaced by a double consonant (§ 126). But long con- 
sonants are sometimes found in the middle of groups, 
especially in declamation, thus: vaus Btes le sd de la terre 
vu^zet le''s:el da la'teir, il /out fake juste i(l)fo'ft:p ^jiyst. 

Double Sounds 

126. We haye already noticed (§ 104) that a sound may 
be diyided between two syllables, and that this giyes the 
effect of repetition of the sound, for instance when we 
say aa. 

Consonants may also be diyided in this way. In a word 
like Allah alia, there are not really two I's, but one 1 
prolonged and diyided into two parts by a diminution of 
intensity. This is called a double consonant. In phonetic 
transcription we mark a double consonant by writing the 
symbol of the simple consonant twice, thus distinguishing 
it from a long consonant. It must^ howeyer, be remem- 
bered that there are not really two consonants. We might 
consider the first symbol as marking the on-glide and the 
second the ofif-glide (§ 228). 

127. Double consonants are not rare in French. We find 
them in learned words such as ilUgal illegal, Abba abba,^ 
in grammatical forms such as je mourrai samurre, nous 
croyions nukrwajjd, or again in certain contractions, as in 
nettet^ nette, Idrdedans laddd, and aboye all in combina- 

1 Under the influence of the ordinary speUing forms of this kind 
tend to multiply. We hear frequently 9ramm:tr, illyidOy Utteratyar, 
and even adderci ' in order to sound the h I ' These forms are especially 
common in the pronunciation of persons of small education who try 
to * speak correctly '. 
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tions of words such as die lit clli, ga ne coupe pas sankuppay 
t^^ montent tous i(l)i]i5ttu:8. 

Double consonants are even found between other con- 
sonants, as in tme parte tres solide yn port tre solid (oftener 
yn porta tre solid). 

A double consonant may begin voiceless and end voiced, 
and vice versa, thus : dites done ditdd, ne tombe pas ne 
t3:bpa. But in this case assimilation (§ 284) generally 
takes place. 

In the not very frequent cases in which doubling of con- 
sonants occurs in French it is very marked, much more so 
than in other languages such as Italian or Swedish, where 
the phenomenon is much commoner. 

128. When a French person speaks under the influence 
of some strong emotion, consonants which are ordinarily 
simple are frequently doubled or lengthened. Thus aUons 
hon! may be pronounced aldblbd and c^est ddsokmt 
sed^dezold. The pronoun le between two vowels is very 
often pronounced 11, thus : je Vai vu jallevy, nam Vavons 
dit nullavddi. 

Inflection 

129. We have already seen that speech contains a musical 
element, namely the voice, the pitch of which varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. When we sing the voice passes from 
one note to another, the notes being chosen so as to form a 
melody. 

The same kind of thing happens in ordinary speech. 
There is, however, a fundamental difference. In singing, 
each syllable is sung on a given note, or if we pass from 
one note to another we generally do so by a leap without 
letting notes of intermediate pitch be heard. In speaking, 
on the contrary, the voice hardly ever remains on one note; 
it does not pass by leaps from one note to another, but it 
glides through the intervening notes, and it can traverse the 
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whole length of the musical scale within the limits of the 
voice. In music we may write, for instance, 



^^ 



Vol - Ikl 
(vwa - la) 



but for representing speech the notation 



^m 



Voi ^ . TT 14! 
(vwa .... la) 

would only be a very rough approximation to the sound of 
voUd pronounced with a falling intonation. It may be noted 
in this connexion that French pronunciation is nearer to 
singing than English or G^rman.^ 

130. Another difference is that in singing we give promi- 
nence to the musical element of speech, by opening the 
mouth widely and by other means, even at the risk of 
articulating certain sounds badly and being understood with 
difficulty. In speaking, on the other hand, the main object 
is to make the meaning clear, and we therefore articulate 
distinctly, sacrificing if necessary the musical element.' 

131. In French, as in most other European languages, 
variations of pitch are only used for modifying the general 
sense of sentences. Being closely allied with the emotions and 
with the meaning of the words used, they are very marked 

^ The musical intervals in speaking are mueh greater than is 
generally supposed. The voice reaches notes much higher than the 
upper limit of the singing voice and descends so low that it degene- 
rates into a sort of growl resembling the Arabic *ain. One of the 
translators has frequently heard M. Passy in the course of his lectures 
make intervals of two octaves or even more in single stress- groups. 

^ O. Jespersen has advanced a theory, which has much to be said 
for it, that speaking and singing were originally one and the same 
thing. According to this theory the separation between the two was 
of gradual growth, as was the case later between song and poetry. 

BAVOBT S 
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in French on account of the emotional character of the 
French nation. 

Variations of pitch sometimes affect whole sentences, 
sometimes only one part or another. 

132. Generally speaking, astonishment, like the other 
strong emotions, renders the speech intense (see § 48); 
hence exclamations are usually in a high pitch. But it is 
otherwise if incredulity, disdain, or discontent is felt. We 
can easily recognize the kind of emotion implied in the fol- 
lowing examples, in which the sign *" indicates high pitch 
and L low pitch ^ : — 

•" What a beautiful day ! — ^What a beautiful day ! 
^BeaUyl — JteaUy! 
and in French : 

•" Tiens ! te voild ! — ^ Tiens ! te voUd 'dejd ! 

•" Allans done ! — ^ Allans danc ! 

^ Ahbahl — ^Bah! 

•" Quelle idee ! — ^ Quelle idee ! 

133. Interrogation is closely allied to exclamation. Like 
exclamation it is usually expressed in a high pitch. Com- 
pare: 

L We are going. •" Are you coming ? 

L We were all there* •" What were you doing there ? 
and in French : 

L Vous venejs. — •" Venejs-vous ? 

L Tu es fatigue. — ^ Es-tu fatigue? 

^B est arrive. — ■" Est-ce quHl est arrive? 

If, however, there is a touch of discontent, the pitch is low. 

L What are you doing here ? 

L Now are you satisfied ? 
and in French : 

L Tu n*aspas oublid ma commissioUf fespere ? 

L Eh bien, est-ce clair maintenant ? 

Similarly a request which implies humility or supplica- 
^ See note to § Ul. 
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tion is expressed in a low pitch ; and by way of contrast 
a summary refusal is expressed in a high pitch, thus : 

L Do you think you could do this for »te ? — ■" Certainly not. 
and in French : 

y^Youlez-vous lien me rendre ce service? — ^ Certainement 
non. 

134. Change of pitch may be sudden or gradual When 
we pass from one subject to another the pitch changes 
suddenly ; a new subject is usually begun in a higher pitch, 
which gradually becomes lower. ^ 

136. Exclamations and questions not only require a high 
pitchy but also a rising inflection, which we express by / 
placed immediately after the syllable where the pitch attains 
its maximum height.' This rising inflection is often more 
sudden in exclamations than in questions ; it is frequently 
preceded by a falling inflection \ which renders it more 
marked, thus : — 

■" Are you going\out/ ? 

■" Four qui me prenez-\vous done/ ? 

This rising inflection takes place even in ironical or 
scornful expressions, such as those in §§ 182, 133. 

136. The rising inflection is not always introduced at the 
end of the sentence. If there is a specifically interrogative 
word, it is usual to put the rising inflection on that word 
only, while the rest is spoken at a lower pitch, either level 
or falling. Similarly when the interrogation is contained in 
one part of the sentence only. Examples : 

Whatever/ ^made him do that 9 

Pourguoi done/ ^est-ce quHl a dit ga ? 

Mas-tu entendu/ ^guandje fai ajppele ? 

^ In reading many people are in the habit of beginning each para- 
graph in a very high pitch, which is gradually lowered until they 
reach the end of the paragraph. This repetition of the same manner 
of changing the pitch is sometimes intolerably monotonous. 

2 See note to § Ul. 

E 2 
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We may, however, in sentences of this kind put the rising 
inflection at the end, but the meaning is changed, thus : 
Pourquoidonc/^est'CequHla dU^a? (Why did he say so ?) 
Pourquoi donc/est-ce qu'il a dit fa/? (Why did he say 
that, and not something else ?) 

137. In French the pitch rises, but in a less degree, in 
unfinished statements, for instance: Et abrs vous com- 
prenez/ .... The same thing happens at the end of each 
word or phrase of an enumeration or sequence of any kind, 
thus : II est venu avec safemme/f sesenfcmts/^ ses amis/ ; II 
y avaU desfleurs/, des fruits/, des gateaux/ .... 

In sentences of this kind another mode of inflection is 
sometimes used in French as in the following example : 

^Bes ^fleurSj ^des y^fruits, ^des gd^teaux .... 

The pitch often remains approximately level in doubtful 
statements. 

138. On the contrary, in affirmations or commands the 
pitch falls to a greater or less extent according as the 
sentence is more or less decided. The fall is frequently 
preceded by a rise which renders it more marked. Ex- 
amples : 

It i8/impossible\. 

Cest pour ga/ qu'il est parti/ d?ici\. 

Cest Hropfart\. 

In French the fall at the end of a sentence often goes so 
far that the voice is altogether lost and is replaced by 
breath or weak whisper. Final syllables may be thus 
breathed or whispered in sentences like: 

II est par Ji 

Hy ena heau ycoup* 

Cen'estpas yheau. 

Mon^sieur ! 

139. There is also a tendency in French, and to a less 
extent in other languages, to mark by a higher pitch that 
which is most important in a sentence. Words pronounced 
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with shifted stress (§ 98) generally take a high pitch on the 
strong syllable. Example : 
n est parti en ^^pleu^rant et en ^'criyont} 
Following the same principle, incidental, subordinate, or 
parenthetic sentences are expressed in a low pitch. 

140. It is easily seen that our punctuation-marks corre- 
spond to a certain extent to changes of pitch. Generally 
speaking, in French, a comma or semicolon indicates a rise, 
a note of interrogation or exclamation indicates a more 
marked rise. A full stop indicates a fall, the end of a para- 
graph a more marked fall. A clause between two commas is 
generally pronounced with a low pitch, a parenthesis indicates 
a still lower pitch. This rule, however, like that of the pauses 
represented by punctuation-marks, is by no means absolute. 
Our punctuation-marks are distributed according to the 
sense of the words and are not phonetic symbols. 

140 a. These inflections, combined with the pitch of the 
words as a whole, are sufficient to express the most varied 
ideas, although the sounds themselves do not change. Thus 
the word yes^ pronounced with different inflections, may 
have the following meanings : — 

Ye8\ That is my opinion. 

\Yes\ I am sure of it. 

Yes/ Is that so ? 

^Yes/ You don't mean it I 

Ye^ That is possible, but I doubt it ! 

rc5A Of course. 

Yes/y Certainly, at first sight, but .... 
The French word Oui pronounced with corresponding 
inflections has the same meanings. 

Even though we have very simple methods for expressing 

^ Raising of pitch possibly existed before shifted stress and was 
perhaps the cause of the latter. This would be parallel to the change 
of the Latin musical accent into the ordinary stress-accent in the 
Romance languages. 
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interrogation by means of the words themselves, we often 
do not use them but content ourselves with the interroga- 
tive inflection : instead of saying Bo you think so 9, Yenee- 
V0U8? or Est-ce que vous venee ?, we say simply You think so/, 
Yous venez/. 

141. The importance of pitch is greater in French than in 
English, and still greater in some other languages than it is 
in English or French. In Italian and Spanish there is no other 
means of distinguishing interrogation from affirmation. 

In Swedish, Norwegian, and Croatian certain inflections 
are an integral part of certain words. It is only by the 
inflection that we can tell whether the Norwegian word 
^boennar means peasants or heans, or whether the Swedish 
word ^andan means the spirit or the duck. The languages 
of the Far East go still further. In Chinese the syllable 
fu sung on different notes may mean father^ man, woman 
or riches. In Siamese ko: pronounced with level inflection 
is the name of the letter k, Iloi/ is an interjection, ko:\ 
means to build, ko:A means then, ko:V means lively. This 
sometimes leads to curious mistakes. Thus an Englishman 
meets a mandarin and means to address him by the title 
t/a my lord ; he mistakes the pitch and finds out too late 
that he has called him a pig.^ 

study of this sounds 
Gekerax Classification 

142. We will now pass to the study of the separate 
sounds, combinations of which form syllables, stress-groups, 
and breath-groups. 

143. Sounds differ, not like syllables by the nature and 

^ All the symbols used in the preceding paragraphs to represent the 
general pitch of a sentence and the rising and falling inflections only 
give the roughest approximations. The pitch is continually changing 
and can therefore only be satisfactorily represented by a curved line, as 
has been attempted in Appendix A. 
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order of their elements, but in their entirety. We must there- 
fore study them one by one. Of course we cannot exhaust 
the list ; there are as many sounds as there are different 
positions of the organs of speech, that is, an infinite number. 
But we can fix a limited number of sounds of distinct types. 
We will study the formations of these standard sounds, 
and group round them the less marked varieties which we 
shall have occasion to notice. 

144. We have said already that speech sounds are natu- 
rally divided into musical sounds or vowels and noises or 
consonants. We will begin by studying the vowels. 

Vowels 
Clamjication of Vowds 

146. If we pronounce different vowels before a looking- 
glass, we see that the mouth is put into a particular shape 
for each vowel. When we pronounce a we open the mouth 
wide ; when we pronoimce i we half close it and spread the 
comers of the lips as if we were going to laugh ; in the case 
of u we draw the comers of the lips towards each other and 
push them forward a little, as in pouting. 

146. There is, however, something common to all vowels. 
If we prolong a vowel and at the same time stop our ears 
with our hands, we hear a kind of strong buzzing sound 
which is absent when we pronounce s or f. And if while 
pronouncing a vowel we place the fingers on the * Adam's 
apple', we feel a vibration which is not felt in the case of 
8 or f. This vibration may be felt in other places, for in- 
stance in the chest for a, in the head for i, &c. 

The reason of this is that the foundation of all vowels is 
the VOM^, which is produced by the vibration of the vocal 
chords (§ 36). It is thus that every vowel can be sung ; that 
is, it can be pronounced on various notes while the quality 
of tone remains unchanged.^ 

^ Or approximately so. As a matter of fact the quality of tone of 
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147. Voice is the musical sound essential to the produc- 
tion of a vowel. This sound is modified by the shape of 
the mouth) which acts as a resonance chamber (§ 13). It is 
for this reason that each position of the mouth gives rise 
to a particular vowel, even if the voice produces the same 
note. 

At the same time in pronouncing a vowel the mouth can 
never be completely closed as for p, or almost completely as 
for f. If this were so a noise would be produced which 
would predominate over the sound of the voice, and the 
result would no longer be a vowel but a consonant (§ 39). 

148. We may therefore define a vowel as a modification of 
the sotmd of the voice hy the resonance of the mouth (or motUh 
and nose) unaccompanied by any predominating noise. 

149. What we have just said applies to vowels pro- 
nounced aloud. When we whisper, the voice is replaced by 
whisper (§ 40), and c»*dinary vowels by whispered ixnoels. 

160. Since every vowel is produced by a definite position 
of the organs of speech, we may class the vowels ac- 
cording to these positions. The following are the chief 
modifications. 

16L Firstly, we may open or close more or less the 
passage for the air in the mouth by moving the tongue 
nearer to or further from the palate. From this point of 
view we distinguish four classes of vowels, viz. closed, h/oHlf- 
closedy half-open, and open vowds. 

162. Secondly, we may draw the tongue back in the 
mouth and raise the back of the tongue towards the soft 
palate, or we may advance it and raise the front of the 

a Yowel pronounced on a high note is not quite the same as that of 
the same vowel pronounced on a low note, but the difference is not 
sufficient to alter perceptibly the characteristic resonance of the 
yowel. This difiference is probably due to the fact that the back 
part of the tongue cannot be kept in exactly the same position in the 
production of high and low notes, and therefore the shape of the 
resonance chamber is slightly altered. 
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tongue towards the hard palate. This gives us two classes 
of vowels which we call hack or velar and front or paHatal 
vowels. Vowels formed in intermediate positions are called 
mixed vowels. 

153. Thirdly, we have to consider the position of the 
lips, which may be neutral^ rounded and pushed forward, or 
spread. 

Generally the lip-position corresponds to the tongue- 
position. The lips are rounded for the closed hack vowels, 
they are practically neutral for the open vowels, and they are 
spread for the closed front vowels. Vowels formed in this 
way are by far the most numerous, and may be called normal 
votoels. Those formed otherwise are called ahnormai vowels. 

Normal Vowels 

164. The following table gives the normal vowels used 
in French, arranged according to the position of the highest 
part of the tongue. The position of u indicates that the 
back of the tongue is raised into the closed position when 
we pronounce u, &c. 





Back 


Front 


Closed 
Half-closed 
Half-open 
Open 


u 





a 


i 
e 
e 
a 



166. The difference in the quality of tone of the vowels 
is due to the different shapes of the resonance chamber 
formed by the mouth and other organs (see § 14). 

The ahsolute pitches corresponding to each position of the 
organs may best be compared by whispering the vowels. 
In this way we get an idea of the pitches of the resonance 
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chambers themselves apart from the pitch of the voice. 
Thus if we whisper the series of vowels 

u-o-o-a-a-e-e-i, 
we have no difficulty in hearing that the pitch gradually 
rises. 

The reason of this is that when we pronounce u, the 
mouth forms a large resonance chamber elongated by the 
protrusion of the lips and having only a small round 
opening. A resonance chamber of this shape gives a low 
pitch, according to the laws of acoustics. In the case of i 
the tongue is pushed forward, the resonance chamber is 
small, and the opening is in the shape of a long slit. This 
gives a high pitch. The other positions give intermediate 
pitches. 

166. Besides these fundamental pitches the vowels rein- 
force certain harmonics. It is the number and relative 
loudness of these harmonics that determine, perhaps even 
more completely than the fundamental pitches themselves, 
the characteristic qualities of tone of the vowels. 

167. Many scientists have attempted to ascertain the 
absolute pitches of vowels. The results obtained by 
Helmholtz seem to be the most satisfactory.^ 

Abnormal Vowels 

168. In passing from one normal vowel to another the 
respective positions of the tongue and the lips are adjusted 
so that they both raise or both lower the pitch. In the 
case of the abnormal vowels, on the other hand, these two 
actions tend to counteract one another. Thus in pro- 
nouncing the vowel y, as in the French word tu tj, the 
front of the tongue is raised as for 1, which raises the pitch, 
but the lips are rounded as for u, which lowers it. 

^ See Helmholtz*s SensoHcms of Tone, translated by A. J. Ellis, 
8rd ed., pp. 103-118. 
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The vowels formed in this way have therefore inter- 
mediate pitches. It appears, however, that the tongue 
exercises a greater influence on the pitch than the lips.^ 

169. In French there are three abnormal vowels, ob, 0, y. 
All three are front rounded vowels, that is, vowels formed 
by raising the front of the tongue and rounding the lips. 
The degree of rounding for each vowel is approximately 
the same as for the back vowels of the same height. 

English students have usually some difficulty in pro- 
nouncing correctly the French abnormal vowels. They are 
most easily acquired by rounding the lips as for u^ o, and o, 
and trying to pronounce 1, e, and e respectively. The 
following exercises should be practised, iyiy . . ., nyuy . . ., 
e0e0 . . ., O0O0 . . ., eoBeod . . ., ooeooa . . .. 

We must complete the vowel-table by adding these front 
rounded vowels. We place them before the corresponding 
normal vowels. 





Back 


Front 


abnormal normal 


Closed 
Half-closed 
Half-open 
Open 


u 
o 



Q 


y i 

e 
OB e 
a 



160. The absolute pitch of the abnormal vowels 

<», 0, y 
appears to be nearly that of the three normal vowels 

a, e, e. 
But the harmonics reinforced by them are different, and 
it is mainly this which distinguishes the quality of tone of y 
from that of e, &c. 

^ See Helmholtz, loc. cit. 
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161. Before going on to the details of the French vowels 
it may be as well to note one point in regard to them which 
distinguishes them from many of the English vowels. They 
are nearly all^ tense. By this we mean that tension of 
the tongue is essential to their correct pronunciation. If 
the tongue is lax the quality of the vowel is considerably 
modified. Examples of lax vowels are those in the English 
sitf soot; these are the lax vowels corresponding to the 
tense i and n. Tense and lax vowels may be marked in 
the phonetic script when necessary by ^ and ^ placed over 
the voweL Thus the French site may be written sit and the 
English sit sit. 

The difference of quality between tense and lax vowels is 
especially marked in the case of the high vowels. In the 
following description the vowels are all to be taken as tense, 
in the absence of any statement to the contrary. 

Detailed Description of the Oral Vowels 

162. We can now consider in order the various French 
vowels, beginning with the back vowels. 

1. iL This vowel is formed by raising the back of the 
tongue towards the soft palate as high as possible without 
producing audible friction, and by protruding the lips so 
as to leave only a small round opening. This sound may 
be long as in jour guir, tous tuis, or short as in loup lu, 
tousse tuB. 

2. o. If we lower slightly the back of the tongue and 
make the lip-opening a little larger we obtain o. This 
sound may be long as in chose Jo:z, cote ko:t, and all other 
strong closed syllables (§ 116), or short as in pot po, satU so, 
trot tro. 

8. o. By lowering the back of the tongue and enlarging 
the Up-opening still further we obtain o. This sound may 

^ The exceptions are noted in § 167. 
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be long as in cor kanr, loge lo:gy or short as in trqp tto,^ 
coUe kat. 

4. a. By still further lowering the tongue and by opening 
the lips so that they take up the neutral position we obtain a. 
This sound may be long as in tasse tam, paiUe pag, and 
nearly all strong closed syllables, or short as in pas pa, 
cos ko. 

The English a-sound as in father, part is qv, that is, a 
sound intermediate between the French o and a (see below), 
but rather nearer to o. 

It is hardly possible to lower the tongue beyond the a 
position ; we may therefore say that a is the back vowel 
formed with the mouth as wide open as possible. 

If we keep the tongue-position of o and round the lips 
slightly as for o, we obtain a vowel which may be repre- 
sented by Ot or a), and which is approximately that in the 
English aU, horn. This vowel does not exist as a regular 
sound in French, a): is, however, sometimes used as an 
exclamation of astonishment or discontent. In fact the 
sound is simply o: pronounced while pouting. The French 
a may be acquired by unrounding the vowel in the English 
word aU. 

5. a. By advancing the tongue from the a position and 
slightly spreading the comers of the lips we obtain a. This 
soimd may be long as in part pa:r, page pa:g, l(Me bwad;, or 
short as in m^ ra, patte pat. 

This sound must be carefully distinguished from the 
vowel 8B in the English paty man. 8B is more or less inter- 
mediate between a and e (see below) and has a very distinc- 
tive sound, a is intermediate between a and ee. It is heard 
in the Scotch pronunciation of English. 

6. e. By raising the tongue slightly towards the hard 
palate and spreading a little more the comers of the lips we 
obtain e. This sound may be long aa in tite U:t or short 

^ This word is also frequently pronounced tro. 
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as in net net. In contrast with most of the other vowels, 
e is frequently long or short before the same consonant ; in 
fact its length is very often used to distinguish words, thus : 
reine rc:n, renne ren, Ute tc:t, i^He tct, seine atin, saine sen. 

This sound resembles the English vowel in net, men. 
The two are, however, distinct. The English sound is h, 
a relaxed e. e-r is the first element of the diphthong in the 
English words theref fatty &c., tSe^, fis-ra, &c 

7. OB. By pronouncing e with the degree of lip-rounding 
of o we obtain os. This sound may be long as in ve/ave 
voB:y, or short as in jeiwne gosn. 

8. e. By raising the front of the tongue still further 
towards the hard palate and spreading the lips a little more 
than for e we obtain e. This sound is only found fully 
long in exceptional cases.^ It is fairly frequent half-long 
as in gimir 5eani:r, but it is usually short as in 4te ete. 

9. 0. By pronouncing e with the degree of lip-rounding 
of o we obtain 0. The sound may be long as in ne/^dre 
n0:tr, je^lme g0:n, and all other strong closed syllables (§ 116), 
or short as in ^eu p0, qjMfu/e k0. 

10. i This vowel is formed by raising the front of the 
tongue towards the hard palate as high as possible without 
producing audible friction, and by spreading the lips so as 
to leave a long narrow opening. This sound may be long 
as in (Mme abi:m, j^e piur, or short as in lime lim, 
gae 5it. 

11. y. By pronouncing i with the degree of lip-rounding 
of u we obtain y. This sound may be long as in jgur py:r, 
ruse ry:s, or short as in vm vy, lane lyn. 

Ifasalized Vowels 

168. The vowels which we have been studying hitherto 
are formed by the mouth only ; they are called oral vowels, 

1 Viz. when a syllable in which it is half-long is pronounced with 
shifted stress. 
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Any vowel may, however, be nasalised by lowering the soft 
palate so that part of the voiced breath escapes through 
the nose. The resonance of the nose is thus added to that 
of the mouth and gives a peculiar quality of tone to the 
vowels. There are four such vowels in French. 

English students are apt to. think that the French nasalized 
vowels consist of two consecutive sounds, viz. an oral vowel 
followed by a nasal consonant (§ 187). Various simple experi- 
ments can be made to show that the nasality is produced 
throughout the whole duration of the vowel and is not added 
at the end. If we hold two small well-polished mirrors, one 
in front of the nose and the other in front of the mouth, and 
pronounce a nasalized vowel, e.g. fl:, we see that they both 
become moistened together, because the air is escaping by 
the mouth and nose at the same time ; if, however, we pro- 
nounce an oral vowel followed by a nasal consonant, e.g. 
a:n:, they are dimmed one after the other. — Again, if we 
pinch the nose, the nasalized vowel is modified but not 
interrupted, whereas a combination such as an could not be 
continued. — Again, by placing the fingers against the sides 
of the nostrils, we can distinctly feel the vibrations of a 
nasalized vowel from the beginning.^ 

164. The four vowels which are nasalized in French are 
o, a, e, and <b, or more accurately o-^, a , e , and obt. These 
nasalized vowels are represented in the phonetic script by 
o, a, 8, and c& ; they are the vowels in bofiy banc, hain, un. 
The usual spelling may easily lead us to think that the 
vowels in the words jpin, un are i and y nasalized. But if 
we practice pronouncing a-fi, e-€, obhb^ o-d, we leaiii to 
feel the mechanism of nasalization ; we can then form quite 
easily any other nasalized vowels, and we shall recognize 
that neither i nor f exist in the ordinary pronunciation of 

^ We are of course referring to the Northern French pronunciation. 
In the South these vowels are often pronounced only slightly nasalized, 
and followed by a nasal consonant, e. g. lampt Idmpa, &c. 
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French. They are found in other languages, and in certain 
dialects in the East of France.^ 

English students usually have some difficulty in keeping 
fl and 5 separate, they replace the two by 5^, that is the 
sound of the English word or nasalized. The two sounds 
must be carefully distinguished. 

165. Like the pure vowels, o and 0, the nasalized vowels 
are always long in strong closed syllables. 

Weak Vowda 

166. All the vowels we have hitherto studied are foimd 
in French both in strong and in weak syllables (§§ 77 fif.). 
There are four others which only occur in weak syllables. 
They are all in intermediate positions and are pronounced 
with the tongue less tense than in the case of the strong 
vowels, but not so lax as in the English weak vowels. Their 
quality of tone is therefore rather duller than that of the 
strong vowels. These vowels are represented by 5, it, fe, e. 

167. 12. 6. This vowel is pronounced with the back of 
the tongue a little higher than for o, but not so high as for 
o, and slightly advanced and relaxed ; it may be represented 
more accurately by d*h. It frequently replaces o in weak 
syllables, thus : comment is pronounced k6md, potecM p6to, 
prononcer prdnozse. It is difficult to distinguish it from o. 
Many speakers replace it by a kind of ob. 

13. k. For this sound the tongue is in a position inter- 
mediate between a and a, and is slightly relaxed ; the sound 
may be represented more accurately by iU. This vowel 
frequently replaces a and o in weak syUables and varies 
between these two sounds. In carreau k^:ro it is nearer to 
a and in mardi mdjrdi it is nearer to a. 

^ For instance in the neighbourhood of Plombi^res (Lorraine), 
where un lapin is pronounced i lepi, un sapin I stpl, lundi Ij^di ; and at 
Bournais (Franche-Comt^) where un chien is pronounced I tjl 
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li. h. This Towel is pronounced with the front of the 
tongue a little lower than for e but not so low as for t, and 
slightly retracted and relaxed ; it may be represented more 
accurately by fe-n. It is a sound which frequently replaces 
e or e in weak syllables, thus : m^harU mdjd, regner rdjie, 
esprit dspri. In some cases the sound approaches nearer to 
e and in others to e. 

15. a. This is the preceding sound with slight lip-round- 
ing (about that for os) ; it might be written gs-h. It is the 
vowel in je 59, me mo. If a Frenchman tries to emphasize 
or prolong an o, he has some difficulty in not pronouncing 
OB or : thus phrases like prends-le are pronounced prdace 
or prfl^l0, &c. The difference may, however, be heard in 
comparing the two phrases je Uu/r dis gloerdi and je le redis 
5lardi ; besides this a may always be elided, whereas ob and 
may not. 

168. 9 is the vowel which appears to be the easiest and 
most natural to Frenchmen. When a Frenchman opens 
his mouth to produce a vague sound (as for instance 
when he does not know how to answer a question), 
he generally pronounces a. The 9 in this case is usually 
slightly nasalized, the velum not being raised to its fullest 
extent. 

e is thus the neutral vowel in French. The other weak 
vowels have a tendency to change into 9 : thus monsieur 
is pronounced m6^8J0 or m9^i^0, prononcer prondx^'se 
or pr8n5:^se, peui-Btre p0'tc:tr or p9'te:tr, faisan t^^zd 
or fa^sfl, dejeuner degcs^ne or dege^ne, sou^ottpe su^kup or 
sa^kup.^ 

e is often introduced at the end of a group or in order 
to separate several consonants so as to render them more 
distinct, for instance : Ouest-Ceinture is frequently pr<axounced 

^ Similarly a has replaced various Ijatin vowels, e. g. cTuwU from 
cabdOum, premiir from primartum^ §tmer from $$minar$, pwple from 
pcpulum, 

SAYORT F 
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we8td8§:^ty:r, un ours blanc oDnursa^bld, hrsque ^'larseka, 
c^est Max se'makso, un arc CD^narko. 

General Chara^cteristics of the French Vowels 

169. Considering the system of French vowels as a whole 
we notice : 

(1) that it is intermediate between the very simple 
systems of Spanish and Italian ^ and. the more complicated 
systems of the Germanic languages ; 

(2) that the positions of all the French vowels, with the 
exception of the weak ones just described, are well defined 
and remote from intermediate positions ; 

(3) that, with the same exception, the French vowels 
are all formed with tension of the muscles, and not with 
relaxation as in the case of the short English and German 
vowels ; 

(4) that long vowels are not diphthongized as in English ; 

(5) that there are more front vowels than back vowels, so 
that the tongue is, more often than not, forward in the 
mouth and convex ; 

(6) that the action of the lips is very vigorous, seeing that 
a series of three front vowels is completely transformed by 
a change in the position of the lips ; 

(7) and lastly, that nasalization is a frequent and im- 
portant feature. 

These characteristics tend to render the French language 
very distinct, though they diminish to a certain extent its 
flexibility. French is the exact opposite of English in this 
respect. In the latter language the vowels are mostly lax, 

^ Italian only possesses one a-sound, intermediate between a and a, 
and no abnormal vowels. In Spanish there are only five dearly distinct 
vowels. Nasalization does not occur normally in either of these 
languages. On the other hand they contain diphthongs. The pro- 
nunciation of the South of France resembles that of these two 
languages. 
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the long vowels tend to become diphthongs, the tongue is 
generally back in the mouth and concave, the lip-action is 
weak, and nasalization hardly exists, and where it does it 
has no influence on the meaning of words. 

Consonants 
Cla88ification of ConsoTvanta 

170. We have seen (§ 148) that a vowel is a modification 
of the sound of the voice by the resonance of the mouth, to 
which resonance may be added that of the nose (§ 168). 

The sound of the voice may also be an essential factor 
in the pronunciation of a consonant. We may repeat the 
experiments indicated in § 146, replacing the vowels by 
consonants such as v, s, or m. We shall find that, by stop- 
ping the ears while pronouncing these consonants, we hear 
the same buzzing sound as in the case of the vowels. We 
can also feel the same vibration when we place the finger on 
the ' Adam's apple '. Lastly, we can sing a tune on each of 
these consonants; in fact, we frequently sing on the con- 
sonant m when humming. 

171. However, in the case of these consonants the voice is 
not the primary element. When we pass from v to f, in 
pronouncing v:f:v:f:, the vocal chords suddenly cease to 
vibrate, as we may hear by stopping the ears. The character 
of the consonant is changed, but at the same time it is 
evident that f is a sound which is closely connected with v 
(compare Fr. net^, nouveau ; hceuf, houvier; Eng. grief y grieve). 
Similarly 8 is closely connected with z. 

It is evident that the essential element in both v and f is 
the fricative noise produced by the air as it passes between 
the upper teeth and the lower lip. In the case of v there is, 
in addition, a voice-murmur ^ in the larynx. 

^ This is the term usually employed when we wish to express the 

F 2 
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172. A oonsonant may therefore be defined as a noise 
produced in the nunUhf nose, or throat, with or wifftout the 
addition of the sound of the voice. 

173. From this definition follows the first classification of 
consonants. Consonants in which the noise is accompanied 
by the sound of the voice are called voiced consonants, and 
those in which it is not, are called voiceless or Ireaiked 
consonants. We can easily distinguish them if we pro- 
nounce a series of consonants while stopping the ears, or by 
trying to sing them. The student should practise until he 
recognizes them when he hears them. In this way we shall 
find for instance that f, s, p^ t, k are voiceless consonants 
and that v, s, b, d, g are voiced. 

We see thus that the consonants go in pairs, each 
voiceless consonant corresponding to a voiced. As a 
matter of fact several of the voiceless consonants corre- 
sponding to the English and French voiced consonants do 
not occur at all in either language, or only occur in ex- 
ceptional cases, e.g. iji, }, q (= j); but these consonants are 
found in other languages, and it is not difiScult to produce 
them when once the fundamental difference between s and 
8, V and f, &c., has been mastered. 

174. Voiceless consonants are sometimes called hard con- 
sonants, and voiced consonants soft consonants. This is 
because the former are pronounced with the whole force of the 
breath, and, being simply noises, strike the ear forcibly. In 
the case of the latter, part of the force is used up in setting 
the vocal chords in vibration ; and the noise, which is con- 
sequently weakened, and combined with the sound of the 
voice, has a softer quality. 

175. The classification into voiced and voiceless con- 
sonants is, however, not sufficient. If we^^ronounce a 
number of voiceless consonants before a looking-glass, we 

■ound of the voice without specifying any particular vowel-modi- 
fteation. The phonetic STO^bol for this is n ($ 86). 
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see or feel that the position of the organs changes as in the 
case of vowels. But in the case of consonants, the air- 
passage must be obstructed or considerably narrowed in 
some place, otherwise no perceptible noise would result. 
In the case of p, for instance, the air>passage is completely 
closed for an instant by the lips; in f, the passage is 
narrowed so that the air passing between the upper teeth 
and lower lip produces a fricative noise. 

176. From these examples it follows that consonants 
may be classed in two ways: (i) according to the way in 
which they are formed, e. g. complete closure for p, narrowing 
for f ; (ii) according to the place where they are articulated, 
e. g. between the two lips for p, between the upper teeth 
and lower lip for f. 

177. According to the way in which they are formed we 
distinguish five classes of consonants : 

(1) when the air-passage is completely closed and then 
suddenly opened, so that a kind of explosion is produced, 
6'g- p, b, t, k; a consonant of this kind is said to be 
plosive ; 

(2) when the air-passage is closed and opened in the 
same way in the mouth, but at the same time the velum 
remains lowered, so that the aii* escapes through the nose, 
e. g. m, n ; a consonant of this kind is said to be nasal ; 

(8) when the air-passage is closed in the middle and 
open at the sides, e. g. 1 ; a consonant of this kind is said 
to be lateral^; 

{4) when an obstruction is placed in the air-passage and 
then removed from it a number of times in very rapid 
succession, e.g. r; a consonant of this kind is said to be 
fvlled or trilled ; 

(5) when the air-passage is simply narrowed at a given 
point, so that the air passes through with continuous 

^ Lateral consonants ai*e frequently pronounced unilaterally (see 
»1»8). 
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friction, e. g. f, v, s ; a consonant of this kind is said to be 
fricative. 

178. We notice at once that the plosives are instantaneous 
noises, whereas the fricatives are continuous. The nasal, 
lateral, and rolled consonants are also continuoua The latter 
are sometimes grouped together under the name of liquids. 
The nasals and laterals consist of a weak fricative noise 
usually followed by a weak explosion ; when the sounds are 
voiced, the voice-murmur renders the fricative noise almost 
imperceptible. These consonants therefore partake of the 
nature of plosives, fricatives, and vowels. 

179. According to their place of articulation we distin- 
guish six main classes of consonants : 

(1) labial consonants, formed by the lips or lips and teeth, 

e.g. P, f; 

(2) dental consonants, formed by the tip or the blade of 
the tongue and the upper teeth or gums, e. g. t, s ^ ; 

(3) front or palatal consonants, formed between the front 
of the tongue and the hard palate, e. g. j ' ; 

(4) hack or velar consonants, formed between the back of 
the tongue and the beginning of the soft palate, e. g. k ^ ; 

(5) imdar consonants, formed between the furthest part 
of the back of the tongue and the extremity of the soft 
palate, e.g. b. 

(6) glottal consonants, formed between the vocal chords, 
e. g. h. 

' Dental is the term usually applied. It is, however, not quite 
accurate, as consonants formed against the upper gums are also 
included. 

' Front and hack are the terms usually employed with reference to 
vowels. It is, however, more convenient to use pcUatal and velar in 
the case of consonants, these terms being more in accordance with 
the terms labial, dental, &c. 
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and is in £act approximately the uvular q in the Arabic 
qphm/a ^coffee*: thus en>dfe krat is pronounced in Paris 
qsut or qHut. 

186. The gUMal plosive ? is heard most frequently when 
a person coughs ; in this case it is followed by a strong 
escape of air, thus : ph or pnh. As a speech sound it does 
not occur regularly in French, but it is sometimes heard 
before an initial vowel or after a final vowel, especially in 
certain interjections, thus: po, op, pop, hep, djap ; also when 
a phrase terminates abruptly, e. g. oui wip, &c. 

In some other languages p occurs regularly. In North 
German it precedes all initial strong vowels, e. g. Hher 
pyiber, Verein ferpain,^ Theater. It is used constantly in 
Danish and Arabic and serves to distinguish words other- 
wise identical. 

187. Nasals, — The nasals are consonants formed by com- 
pletely closing the air-passage in the mouth and at the 
same time lowering the velum so that the aii* escapes 
through the nose. Both the fricative noise and the ex- 
plosion are very weak. For the friction of the air in the 
nostrils is hardly heard unless the force of the breath is very 
great, and the air is not compressed as in the case of the 
plosives, so that there is no forcible escape of air when the 
closure in the mouth is opened.' 

For this reason most languages only contain voiced nasals. 
When these are pronounced, all that we hear is the sound 
of the voice modified by the resonance of the nose, accom- 
panied by slight friction and followed by a slight explosion. 
Thus in French the nasals are only found voiceless in 
exceptional cases (§§ 189-91). The same remark applies 
for similar reasons to the other liquids.' 

* Compare herein haroin. 

2 The explosion is, however, very distinct. This is due rather to the 
sudden increase in the i*esonance of the voice than to the force of the 
explosion itself. 

' Among the languages in which voiceless liquids are regularly used 
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I 188. Although the sound of the nasals is quite different 

from that of the plosives, we see that their formation is very 

/ similar, the only difference being in the opening of the nose- 

^ passage. Thus if we try to pronounce a nasal consonant 

while pinching the nose, we produce a sound which is 
almost the corresponding plosive (not quite, for the resonance 
of the greater part of the nasal cavity is added): a strong man 
a8tJOi|m8Bn thus pronounced sounds very like astJogbeed, 
mon ami mdnami like bodabi, un homme denom like oedob : 
a Frenchman who has a cold says almost Jsqiarybe. 

189. For the bilabial nasal m the closure is formed 
exactly as for p, b : example, meme me:m. It is the easiest 
and most natural of all sounds, for, in breathing strongly, 
we produce a voiceless iji, and if we add the sound of the 
voice we produce the voiced m.^ In English and French 
m is sometimes found in inteijections such as hem ijim, 
ahem, ehem mmm ; and in French at the end of words when 
the preceding sound is a voiceless consonant, as in prisme 
prisiji, rhumatisme rymatism. In words of this kind the m 
is often scarcely heard and is in fact entirely suppressed by 
some, who say pris, rymatis.^ Sometimes under the in- 
fluence of a voiceless consonant m becomes m at the begin- 
ning of a group in rapid speech : for instance monsieur jneBj^ 
may become i;uEi|j0, il me semhle que oui i(l)mdsfl:bld kawi may 
become msflp kewi. In these two cases the m often loses 
its nasality and becomes therefore a weak p, thus: p8ij0, 
psflp kawi. Some people pronounce m in the middle of 
words such as hamegon amsd. 

190. For the dental nasal n the closure is formed exactly 

we may mention Icelandic, e. g. in the words hnakkur * saddle *, hla!9a 
* to load ', hringur * ring ', and Welsh, e. g. in fy [mhen] mhen * my 
head \ fy [nhad] nhad ' my father ', LlangoUm, Bhys. 

^ But of course for a complete m the mouth must be closed at the 
beginning and opened at the end. 

^ The pronunciation prism, rymatism is also heard. 
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as for ty d : examples, nord noir, a/une o:n. The voiceless 
form 9 is pronounced by some before or after other voiceless 
consonants, b& in des tenailles det^ag, hatmeton ha^td, but n 
is more usual in these cases. ^ is more frequent at the 
beginning of words, but in this case it occurs only in rapid 
speech, thus : je ne sais pas gensepo may become ^sepa, 
or even tsepa with a weak t. 

19L For the palatal nasal ji the closure is formed in the 
same way as for o, j. It is the sound of ^n as in vigne viji, 
agneau ajio, and is commonly known as ' n mouill^ '. The 
place of articulation varies somewhat; some speakers ad- 
vance the tongue slightly and others retract it slightly from 
the standard position. The sound never occurs initially.* 
Before a voiceless consonant ji may become more or less 
voiceless, as in enseignea-tu d:8^ty. 

Some persons do not completely close the air-passage in 
the mouth, although opening the nose-passage. The result 
is that instead of ji they pronounce a nasalized j, which may 
be represented by J ; thus regner rejie, signer sijie become 
r^e, sije. At BatignoUes station (Paris) the porters are 
often heard calling out batiJoBl: ! Other speakers replace 
ji by the group nj with a dental n more or less palatalized^ 
and make no difference between the second syUables of 
regner and panier, renje, panje. Conversely the pronuncia- 
tion ji for nj is frequently heard thus : pomier pajie, meunier 
m0gie. Others again pronounce a proper palatal ji but 
introduce a j before or after it, so that regner becomes rejije 
or r^e. 

The sound ji is a source of great difficulty to Englishmen. 
The correct pronunciation of it may be reached in various 
ways : 

(1) Keep the blade of the tongue from touching the upper 

^ Except in certain dialects, including vulgar Parisian, which con- 
tains words like jiaf, jiojiot, jiol. Similarly at Ezy-sur-Eure we find 
jierf n^, medlar, jiof, fool ; and in the Val d'Ajol jio» nouveaUf &c. 
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gums by inserting the end of a pencil (or the finger) into the 
mouth to a depth of about three-quarters of an inch ; then 
try to pronounce n ; the closure cannot be formed against 
the gums on account of the obstacle and must therefore 
necessarily be made against the hard palate. 

(2) Pronounce i), the sound of n^ in thing, and gradually 
move the tongue further forward, until the palatal position 
is reached. 

(3) Pronounce j, the sound of y in yes, and gradually 
make a complete closure at the point where the front of the 
tongue is nearest to the hard palate ; this gives the position 
of the tongue for the sound ji. 

192. For the velar nasal i) the closure is formed as for k, ^ 
In French the sound only occurs accidentally in certain 
assimilations, thus: une longue main ynld:gm£ is often pro- 
nounced ynldijml (§ 238). It is the sound of ti^ in the 
English thing and German Ding, and is one of the most 
difiScult sounds for Frenchmen. 

198. Laterals, — The lateral consonants are normally formed 
by closing the air-passage in the middle of the mouth, while 
allowing the air to escape at the sides. It frequently happens, 
however, that the air-passage is closed in the middle and on 
one side and is open on the other side ; this does not appre- 
ciably affect the sound of the consonant. As in the case 
of the nasals these consonants are usually voiced, and only 
occur voiceless in certain special positions. 

194. The only lateral consonant occurring in French, as 
pronounced in the North, is 1: examples, la la, nul nyl. 
This is the dental lateral formed with the tongue in the 
same position as for t, d, and n, except that a passage is left 
for the air on each side (or at any rate on one side). It 
must be carefully distinguished from the English 1 as in 
eel ijl, table t^ib^ This English 1 is formed by placing 
the tip of the tongue against the upper gums and raising 
the back of the tongue towards the soft palate (towards the 
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u position) ; in French it is formed by placing the blade of 
ihe tongue against the upper gums, as for t, d, n, and 
raising the front of the tongue towards the hard palate 
(towards the i position). This gives a marked difference in 
quality. 

In French the consonant is usually yoioed. But at the 
end of a group, if preceded by a consonant, 1 is devocalised, 
completely if the consonant is voiceless, partially if it is 
voiced, thus : peuple pcspj, table tab}. The | in these cases 
is weak and sometimes even disappears altogether in fami- 
liar speech. It does not form a separate syllable, and thus 
shows a marked contrast to the English 1 in people pijp^ 
table tMb^ which is voiced and forms a separate syllable, 
besides being different in quality as explained above. Partial 
devocalization is found not infrequently in the middle of 
groups, before or affcer a voiceless consonant, as for instance 
in AJpes a}p, plus pjys ; and especially in familiar speech at 
the beginning of groups, for instance : le p^e et la mdre 
}pc:r elameur. 

In words likepeupte, taible, the 1 resumes the voiced form 
if immediately followed by a vowel in the same groups thus : 
la taUe est prete latabUprext. If the sound immediately 
following be a consonant, either an e is interposed, or, in 
rapid speech, the 1 is suppressed altogether, thus : le peuple 
framqais le poepla frfiise, loude d'oreiUe bnkla doreg or 
bilk doreg. Hence the completely voiceless } is hardly ever 
found except at the end of a breath-group. 

195. For the palatal lateral S, the tongue is in the position 
corresponding to o, j, ji. It is the sound of the Italian gt, 
the Spanish Q, and the Portuguese 2^. It is the old French 
^ I mouill^ ' in words like csU, soleU, hriller, souUlerjpUler^ and 
is still used in the Southern French and Swiss-French pro- 
nunciation of these words, thus : €b£^ sole^ briiEe, suite, pi^e. 
In Northern French this consonant is no longer heard, these 
words being pronounced oeg, sole;j, brije, suje, pije. There 
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are, however, some speakers who try to pronounce the real 
I mouiU^y as it is the pronunciation usually recommended by 
granmiarians ; but they generally succeed very indifferently 
and pronounce oelj, solelj, brilje, stOje, pilje, thus con- 
founding words like souiUer and Soulier^ pUler and pUier^ 
The sound S, may be acquired by pressing the tip of the 
tongue against the lower teeth and at the same time trying 
to pronounce 1. 

186. The velar lateral I, with tongue-position corresponding 
to k, g, i|, does not exist in French, but is found in Eussian 
and in Polish. A kind of t must have existed in old French, 
for instance in the pliural of the word cheval which was 
probably pronounced t/dvais, later Javaus, and has finally 
become Javo. 

197. BoUed sou/nds. — A rolled consonant is formed by one 
or more taps of an elastic organ which momentarily inter- 
rupts the passage of air, without however stopping it com- 
pletely as in the case of a plosive. When there are several 
taps, as is usually the case, we may regard a rolled con- 
sonant as a very rapid succession of semi-plosives ; but the 
ear does not easily distinguish this succession, and rolled con- 
sonants are treated in all languages in which they occur as 
simple sounds, and are frequently classed with the laterals. 

198. In French there are two rolled sounds, r formed by 
the tip of the tongue against the upper gums or teeth, and 
B formed by the uvula against the back of the tongue. But 
these two sounds do not exist independently; one or the 
other is used according to the locality or the individual: 
thus some say ra:r, others say bq:b, and so on. 

B is found in the Northumbrian pronimciation of English 
and is known as the *' Northumbrian burr '. 

199. B was formerly unknown in France. Its origin is 

^ This pronunciation is very common in the case of the four words 
cuHUre kyje:r, kqijeir, kyljenr, kqiljeir, mnUeWy aiUeurSf juiUet. — In 
Picardy the old Ji has become 1, thus : solel, eel, famil. 
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uncertain, but at any rate its use has so spread of late that 
at the present day r is practically never heard in the large 
towns; it is especially rare in Paris. But singers, public 
speakers, and actors still prefer it because it is a more sonorous 
and pleasant sound than b, and less tiring to the throat. 

In the country, even within twelve miles of Paris, and 
in the small towns, r is almost exclusively used, though the 
use of B is rapidly spreading. On the whole r is probably 
still used by the majority of French people. 

Many Southern English speakers have great difficulty in 
pronouncing r, and a still greater difficulty in pronouncing 
a clear b. One or other of these sounds (preferably the 
former) is absolutely essential to a good pronunciation of 
French. There is no in&llible method of acquiring either. 
The best way of obtaining r seems to be to pronounce 
tada:tada: . . ., making the a as short as possible. This 
tends to change the d into an r formed by a single tap of 
the tongue, thus : tra:tra: .... When this point has been 
reached, the articulation of the fully rolled r becomes com- 
paratively easy. 

No French dialect has yet been found in which r and b are 
both used, though some individuals use r and b in different 
positions, thus : muri:B, kuriiB, ge:ri:B.^ 

In the localities where r is used, b is known as r gra8sey6\ 
in other districts this term is employed to designate certain 
unpleasant varieties of b, such as b. 

We shall write in future r. What remains to be said is 
also true of b for those parts of France in which this form 
is used. 

200. r is generally voiced, but like 1 it becomes voiceless 
in certain cases, thus : qmirt kalf, j^cudrt pud;, reparais in 
rapid speech j^are, sometimes also j7f^p|^, arc a^k. At the 
end of words it disappears still more easily than 1. Phrases 

^ In certain Swedish dialects m is used initially and r elsewhere^ 
thus ; YdBra m0:ra. 
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like kat person, nottab}, and even notami are frequently 
heard from very correct speakers in rapid conversation. In 
compound words such as un guatre places, un maltre cPhotd, 
the r is always dropped, thus : oe katplas, oe metdatel. 

201. Other rolled consonants may be formed wherever 
there is a sufficiently elastic organ. For instance a bilabial 
rolled sound may be produced by keeping the lips loosely 
together and blowing strongly. This consonant (beginning 
voiceless and ending voiced) is sometimes used in French 
to express a sense of cold or disgust ; Danish coachmen use 
it to stop their horses. Breton drovers (at any rate in the 
neighbourhood of Pomic) also employ a bilabial rolled sound 
to urge on their cattle ; in this case, however, the tongue is 
at the same time placed in the position for s, giving a very 
peculiar effect. A rolled consonant may also be produced 
with the tongue against the upper lip. It has even been 
stated that the late Mr. Lecky, the well-known English 
phonetician, was able to produce a palatal rolled consonant, 
which seems incredible owing to the very limited elasticity 
possessed by the front of the tongue. 

202. Fricatives. — The fricatives are formed by narrowing 
the air-passage at some point, so that the air escapes with 
a kind of fricative sound. As in the case of the plosives and 
other consonants, the fricatives differ according to the point 
where the narrowing takes place. But the differences in the 
fricatives are much more marked than in the case of the 
plosives, as we have already noted (§ 180). 

203. The hUabial fricative F, v, formed by bringing the 
two lips close together and blowing between them, is 
the iisual pronunciation of the Spanish h in sah& saver, 
V in fmeva, ntLeva, the Flemish to in torocht vroxt, the German 
w in 0wei tsvai. This form of bilabial fricative does not 
exist in French ; there are, however, two bilabial fricatives 
in which the narrowing of the lips is combined with a nar- 
rowing in another x>art of the mouth. These may be called 
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campatmd consonantSy in whicb^ howeyer, the lip-notion 
predominates. 

204. The first of these consonants q is the u of huile qil, 
huU iiit, huis bi^i, Imre IqiiVf nme nqe, ntMge nqaij. It is 
usually voiced, but may be more or less devocalized after 
voiceless consonants, as in puis p^, fUir f^:r. To form it, 
the lips are brought close together and the comers slightly 
contracted so that the lips are somewhat pushed forward ; 
at the same time the front of the tongue is raised towards 
the hard palate as for y or more usually (§ 162). The 
fricative sound is very weak, so that this consonant is 
very like the vowel y^ (see § 212). 

205. The second bilabial fricative is w in oui wi, ouest 
west, whist wist, loin Iwe, doit dwa. It is usually voiced, 
but becomes more or less voiceless in the same cases as q, 
thus : pois pwa, fois fwa.^ To form it the lips are brought 
together and the corners contracted so as only to leave a 
small round opening, the lips being well pushed forward ; 
at the same time the back of the tongue is raised towards 
the soft palate as for a or more usually o. The fricative 
sound is weak, so that this consonant very much resembles 
the vowel u. The two sounds q and w must be carefully 
distinguished by English students. 

206. The laibio-dental fricative f , v is formed by pressing 
the lower lip against the upper teeth, the breath being 
forced out between them, and between the interstices of the 
teeth : examples, /aim fS, href bre^ vin vi, cave kaiv. The 
fricative sound of this consonant, unlike that of those just 
mentioned, is very marked. It may be voiced or voiceless in 
all positiona 

207. There are many varieties of dental fricatives. The 
slightest movement of the tongue often produces a marked 

^ And still more like the vowel in the Swedish hu$, 
^ The two forms exist independently in Northern English, thus: 
witch wit/, which ^1*/ (usually written Mit[) or hwitj. 

SAVORY Q 
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change in the sound, and on the other hand very similar 
sounds may be produced with different tongue positions. 
We distinguish in general four principal varieties, two of 
which exist in French. 

208. The consonant s, 8 is usually formed in French by 
placing the tip of the tongue against the lower front teeth and 
the rims of the tongue against the upper back teeth ; the blade 
is raised towards the upper front teeth and gums, leaving 
only a narrow passage for the breath, which is thus driven 
against the teeth and escapes with a particularly penetrating 
sound, whence the name sibilant frequently given to this 
consonant. Examples : sel sel, rosse ros, jsHle zel, rose ro:8. 

This consonant is sometimes, especially in English, pro- 
nounced with the tip of the tongue raised towards the upper 
gums. The acoustic difference between the two modes of 
formation is practically negligible. 

208. The consonant /» S ^ generally formed by raising 
the rims of the tongue as for 8, 8, and raising the tip and 
the blade of the tongue towards the gums and hard palate, 
leaving a shorter and wider passage for the air than in the 
case of s, 8. Examples : chau Jo, vacke vaj, Jean jd, cage 
ka:;. In English the sounds J, 5 are often pronounced with 
lip-rounding. 

210. In English we have two other dental fricatives : (1) 6, 
S, the sounds of th in the English thifik 6li|ky then Vin ; this 
6 is approximately the sound of ;er in the Spanish razon raOon. 
This consonant is formed by placing the tip of the tongue 
between the teeth or against the upper teeth, the breath 
being forced out between them and between the interstices 
of the teeth. ^ Although this sound does not exist regularly 
in French, it is frequently heard as a defect in pronunciation, 
replacing 8, 8 ; this defect is also heard' in English and is 

1 We see therefore that the formation of 0, U does not differ greatly 
from that of f, v. It is thus that the Fvench dften hear firi, vis for the 
English ^ree, Orij^ thistis. 
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known as lisping. (2) j, the fricative (not rolled) r of 
Southern and American English. This consonant is formed 
by raising the tip of the tongue towards the gums, without, 
however, raising the blade as for J, 3. In some dialects the 
tip of the tongue is even slightly turned back so that the 
under surface of the tongue faces the teeth.^ 

There are many other varieties of dental fricatives. In 
Polish there is a palatalized 8, which has a sound inter- 
mediate between q and J. The Bantu languages, Shironga 
and Shitshonga, of the Transvaal, possess a very piercing 
labialized 8. In Circassian (Caucasus) there is a fricative 
consonant pronounced with the lips well apart, the teeth 
closed, and the tongue flat ; this sound is intermediate be- 
tween J and f. 

211. The palatal fricative Q, j is formed by raising the front 
of the tongue so as nearly to touch the hard palate, and 
forcing the breath through the narrow channel thus formed. 
The voiced form is found regularly in French, as in yah 
jak, hyene je:n, hien bj£, paUle pa;j, m^daiUe medag. Like 
q, w, and the liquids, j may become more or less devocalized 
before or after a voiceless consonant, as in pied pje, feuUleter 
foBJte. Q, the fully devocalized form, exists independently in 
German, as in icJi pig. 

212. The three consonants q, w, and j, which only exist 
in French regularly in the voiced form, differ from the other 
fricatives in that the fricative sound is very weak. This is 
sometimes so noticeable that they frequently sound like 

^ A whole series of consonants, known as invertedj may be formed 
thus with the tip of the tongue raised and curled backwards. They 
are frequent in Sanskrit ; also in Swedish and Norwegian, where all 
dentals are so pronounced when preceded by r, as in bam bajn, 
/cent foBJBt. The inverted 8 resembles / in sound. In American 
English an inverted r, often accompanied by lip-rounding, is the usual 
pronunciation of r before consonants, as in heard he^d, first fe:ist, 
nurse ne:J8 ; the same thing occurs in the dialects of the south-west 
of England. 

Q 2 
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consonantal vowels (§ 106). But when they are pronounced 
voiceless, the fricative sound is still sufficiently marked (at 
any rate in Northern French) to justify their inclusion among 
the consonants. They might be called semi-mwels, but this 
would complicate the classification, especially as the three 
classes of liquids would have to be placed under this head. 

213. The vdar fricative x, g does not exist in French. 
X is the sound of c^ in the Scotch hdi lox, Welsh chwi, and 
German ach pax, of j in Spanish, of c^h in Breton, &c. ; 
varieties of g are found in the North German wagen vaigan 
(also va:gan), the Danish Aage o:ga, the Spanish luego luego, 
and the Dutch goed gut. 

214. The uvular fricative h, b does not exist regularly in 
French. 8 is the Arabic Tcha in Tchalifa SQlifa, and is found 
from time to time in German and Dutch, and frequently in 
Spanish replacing x. b is the Arabic ghain in ghabara 
Babara ^ dust ', and the Danish r in ra bop. In the pro- 
nunciation of the younger generation of Parisians r is fre- 
quently replaced by b, thus: rare bqib, poutre putB. This 
pronunciation is considered incorrect, and is often termed 
grasseyementy the name originally given to b to distinguish 
it from r. This b differs slightly from the Danish r and 
from the Arabic gh. 

Arabic contains other fricatives which are now generally 
supposed to be produced by contraction of the windpipe or 
bronchial tubes.* 

215. The glottal fricative h is the fricative sound produced 
as the air passes between the vocal chorda h is hardly 
heard as an independent sound when the force of the breath 
is weak. 

216. This sound only exists regularly in certain parts of 
France, e. g. Normandy, Lorraine, Gascony. In these pro- 
vinces la hcMe, une haute montagne are pronounced lahal, 

^ See Dr. Sweet's article in the Maitre Phon&ique for May, 1906, and 
Primer ofPhonetics^ p. 12, 8rd edition. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1906.) 
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3m ho:t m5:taji. Elsewhere, and notably in Paris, the so- 
called ^ h aspir^ ' is merely a symbol signifying that liaison 
and elision do not take place : thus le liaricot, lea haricots ate 
pronounced loariko, leariko.^ h is, however, sometimes 
pronounced even by Parisians, when the following vowel is 
stressed, e. g. Id kaut laho ; but this is done unconsciously 
to avoid the hiatus, and often takes place where no A is 
written, thus : flSau fleho, Europeen oBropehe, cent un sdhde, 
reel rehtL In the interjections aha aha, oho oho, &c., the 
h is always pronounced. 

In this book the Norman pronunciation will be considered 
as normal, and accordingly the ^h aspir^' will be repre- 
sented by h. 

The English and Gferman h is a source of great difficulty 
to Parisians ; sometimes they leave it out, and sometimes 
they put it in between two vowels where it is not required, 
i.e. they ^ scatter their ^'s '. It is for them the most difficult 
of all the sounds occurring in these languages, with the 
exception perhaps, for some individuals, of r or J and g. 

217. Consonants, like vowels, have a fixed pitch; it is 
possible to determine the fundamental note and some of 
the accessory notes. These investigations offer great diffi- 
culties, and, since the results are not of the same importance 
as in the case of the .vowels, we will not consider them 
further here. We may notice, however, that the consonants 
j and s have a high pitch, and the consonants w and x a low 
pitch. 

Vowels and Consokants 

218. We have seen (§ 212) that there is a close relation 

between certain vowels and certain consonants, for instance 

between i and j, which are generally represented in French 

by the same letter i, thus : nid ni, hien bji. In fact the 

^ Children say lariko, lesariko, and this pronunciation, which 
would have become general long ago but for the influence of the 
school-room, will no doubt eventually supplant the other. 
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only difference between i and j is that in the case of the 
vowel the air-passage, though narrow, is not sufficiently so 
to produce a marked fricative noise, so that the sound of 
the voice predominates ; for j, on the contrary, the air-passage 
is still narrower, so that the fricative noise predominates 
over the sound of the voice. 

219. The same relation holds good in the case of u, w 
and y, i[, that is to say between the closed vowels and the 
corresponding fricatives, frequently called semi-vowels. 

The table of French sounds at the beginning of the book 
shows this relation clearly. 

AccEssoBY Sounds 

220. Under this head we include various kinds of sounds 
which do not occur regularly in speaking, at any rate, in the 
principal European languages. 

Inverse Sounds 

221. We will first consider inverse sounds, formed by 
drawing air into the lungs instead of breathing it out. 
There is, of course, a whole series corresponding to the 
normal sounds ; but as the vocal chords do not vibrate easily 
during in^iration, voice is nearly always replaced by breath 
or whisper. Inverse sounds are represented by placing * 
immediately after the symbol for the normal sound. 

222. Inverse consonants are often found in French as 
inteijections : thus f * indicates pain, }* pleasure. The word 
Gui wi pronounced in a tone of doubt becomes ^*i* or 
yf*i* ; similarly in English, yes jte sometimes becomes 
i*^*B, the s remaining normal. 

Clicks 

223. There is also a series of clicks of the tongue and 
lips ; these may also be represented by p"", &c. Clicks are 
sometimes used in French as exclamations: t* is a very 
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frequent expression of impatience ; o*, o*A* and t*J* are 
used for urging on horses. In kissing p*p*, p*w*, or 
p^'^f * is pronounced. Clicks form an integral part of the 
Hottentot and EjifiSr languages, as in the proper name 
Cetewayo t^'^etjuago. In Zulu there are three clicks, t*, o*, 
and k*, which are probably borrowed from the Hottentot ; 
these have been adopted in turn in the Sesuto language. 
The missionary Dieterlen states that the language of the 
Bushmen contains no less than seven clicks. 

The inverted click $* is particularly sonorous, and has 
this peculiarity that its pitch is easily recognizable and may 
be varied considerably by very slight variations in the 
position of the organs. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between inverse 
sounds and clicks. We may notice, however, that in a click 
the air only passes from one part of the mouth to another 
part of the mouth or into the pharynx, and does not descend 
below the glottis; and, in the case of the clicks formed 
entirely in the mouth, there is nothing to prevent the vocal 
chords vibrating during the click It is thus possible to sing 
(without words) and pronounce certain clicks at the same 
time. Clicks are usually accompanied by a musical sound 
produced by the articulating organs. This is especially 
noticeable in the case of kissing. 

Whispered Sounds 

224. The use of whisper instead of voice is exceptional in 
ordinary speech. It occurs not infrequently in French when 
there is a marked falling inflection at the end of a sentence. 
In su6h cases the last syllable is often whispered (§ 188). 

Whispered vowels are regularly used in Portuguese, in 
certain American languages, and in Malagasy. In the latter 
language examples are very numerous, thus: a^om1p| * cow ', 
bets|i|[ij^8:ar^k^ the name of a tribe, and the borrowed 
word k}^raui|tf ^ * Christ '. 
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Whidling 

226. Whistling is also an accessory sound of language, 
as it is sometimes used to convey some meaning. It is 
a musical sound produced by the lips. 

A whistle may be nasalized, but there is nothing striking 
in the acoustic effect of the soimd thus produced. 

It is possible to whistle and sing at the same time. One 
of the translators is able to perform a duet, singing one part 
and whistling the other. 

COMBINATION OF SOUNDS 

Glides 

226. The sounds which we have considered may be 
joined together and combined in all kinds of ways. Many 
of these combinations, however, cannot be made without 
producing intermediate sounds : thus if we say ba, b is 
pronounced with the lips closed and a with the mouth wide 
open ; there is therefore necessarily an instant between the 
two during which the lips are slightly open, i.e. in the 
position for the production of v. If the lips are opened 
quickly, this v is not heard ; but if they are opened very slowly, 
a weak v may be noticed, or more accurately, a succession of 
all the sounds intermediate between b and a. Between ji 
and a vowel a real j is usually thought to exist by those who 
have not had any phonetic training. 

Similarly affcer final consonants, especially affcer plosives, 
breath or voice continues for an instant after the articula- 
tion of the consonant ; thus in French ak is followed by 
a momentary \ and ag by a momentary xl 

227. The sounds thus produced are called glides. In the 
rare cases in which it is necessary to represent them they are 
put in square brackets, thus b[i?]a. 

228. On-glideSf off-glides. — A complete sound really consists 
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of three parts : (1) the on-^ide, or the sound produced while 
the organs are being placed in position for the given sound ; 
(2) the stop, produced while the organs are in position; 
and (3) the off-glide, or the sound produced while the 
organs are leaving the position of the given sound to take up 
some other. Thus in the case of the sound b the on-glide 
is produced while the lips are being closed, the stop 
while they remain closed, and the off-glide while they are 
being opened. In the case of double consonants (§ 126) the 
on-glide is separated from the off-glide by an appreciable 
interval. 

228. Glides are accessory sounds produced involuntarily 
in the articulation of given sounds. It is therefore unneces- 
sary in general to represent them : there is no need to write 
for instance pat[^] for pat because the ^ is pronounced 
involuntarily. 

It may, however, be useful in some cases to indicate 
whether the glide is voiced or voiceless, that is to say, to 
mark the point at which the vocal chords begin or cease 
to vibrate. In the French words rohe, aide, figue the off- 
glide of the final consonant is in each case voiced thus : 
pob[n], &c. This is the reason why many people think 
they hear the final e mute in such words. One of the 
commonest faults of Englishmen, Germans, and Scandi- 
navians speaking French is that they pronoimce these glides 
voiceless, or nearly so, thus : rob[h], &c. 

As regards the initial voiced plosives the question is more 
complicated. The on-glide, if it can be said to exist at all, is 
always voiceless, e.g. in the case of b the voice is not heard 
before the lips are actually closed. 

In French the voice begins at the commencement of 
the stop, that is^ in the case of b, at the instant at which the 
lips meet, and is continued throughout the stop and the 
oflf-glide. 

In English the voice generally begins towards the end of 
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the stop, and Bometimes not until the explosion itself, ie. 
the cimimencement of the off-glide. 

This may appear a point of small importance, but never- 
theless the acoustic difference is very marked and may even 
affect the meaning of words. The French formation has 
somewhat the effect of mb, nd, r|g to English ears, ag. the 
French word has sounds to an Englishman rather like mba. 
When the consonants in the word dogm are pronounced as 
in the English dog, a Frenchman might understand tok« 

The correct pronunciation of the French initial b, d, g 
may be acquired by pinching the nose and at the same time 
trying to say mbo, nda, i)ga. Of course this does not give 
the IVench bo, do, go accurately, but it gives a suf&ciently 
close approximation to enable the student to master the 
formation of the true sounds. 

230. When one sound follows another the same glide is 
the off-glide of the first and the on-glide of the second : thus 
in po the off-glide of p is the on-glide of o. 

Here, too, it may be useful to mark the point where the 
sound of the voice commences, i.e. to indicate whether po 
stands for p[^]o or p[n]o. In French the glide between 
a voiceless plosive and a vowel is voiced. In English and 
German it is voiceless. The difference is very marked. 
When a Frenchman says tard t[n]a:r a German or a Dane 
might easily take it for da:r. If he were to pronounce it 
thus in imitation and were corrected he would probably say 
t[b]a:r ; this pronunciation is also incorrect and sounds to 
a Frenchman almost like tsaxr.^ 

^ Some German professors, when they wish to make this difference 
clear to their pupils, show them that when pa is pronoimoed as in 
German with a lighted match in front of the mouth the match is 
extinguished, and that this does not happen when pa is pronounced 
as in French. This is a very pretty experiment, hut it is inaccurate : 
when the author pronounces pa the match is extinguished. The force 
of the explosion is very nearly if not quite as great as in German, hut 
the vocal chords begin to vibrate earlier. 
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These voiced off-glides of voiceless plosives are a source 
of great difficulty to English students. The best way of 
acquiring them is to pronounce bo, taking care not to 
produce any voice before the explosion. The result will be 
p[n]a but with a very weak p. When this is acquired the 
force of the breath must be gradually increased until the 
normal force of a p is reached. This gives the French pa ; 
the French ta and ka, which are slightly more difficult, may 
be similarly obtained by starting from do and go. 

231. When two consecutive sounds are articulated in 
the same place, there is practically no glide. In the words 
hcMneUm hantd, enter dnta, the glide between n and t is 
produced while the velum, which is lowered for n, is being 
raised for t. The opposite is the case in dea tenaUles detna;j, 
Etna 6tna. In aUeler atle, atlas sstlds the glide is formed 
by a lateral explosion of the t; this explosion is very 
similar to that in the combination kl as in hdder ba:kle, 
booklet biikUt. In groups like ts, tj, the fricative s or J may 
be considered as the off-glide of the t; the connexion 
between the plosive and fricative in such cases is so close 
that those who are not phonetically trained are apt to 
consider the combination as a single sound. ^ 

232. Between two consonants which are not articulated 
in the same place a glide must necessarily exist if both 
consonants are completely pronounced : thus in French, 
acteur, Bagdad are usually pronounced ak[b]toB:r, 
bag[n]dad. 

It is possible, however, to join two sounds of this kind 
without a glide. If we pronounce tme petite smptit^ the 
lips are closed for the p, and while they are in this position 

^ The English usually consider tJ and d;, as in cheese tJi:B, jar 
d^a:, as single sounds ; so also do the Italians, the Spaniards, and the 
Vosgians ; the Germans and the Italians do the same in the case of 
ts and dB. 

' The more usual pronunciation is ynp«tit. 
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the tongue is put into the position for t ; the lips are then 
opened without explosion, and it is only the off-glide of the t 
that is heard. This mode of formation is frequent in Eng- 
lish and German; in the English word actor sekta the 
group kt represents the on-glide of a k and the off-glide of a 
t (compare the French ak[^*]to0:r). In French this formation 
is unusual : the English eektd sounds like attod to French 
ears. 

One effect of these glides between consonants is that, in 
French, the combination of several consecutive consonants is 
avoided. Thus instead of ynptit the fuller form ynpatit, 
or (in rapid conversation) the shortened forms ymtit or 
yntit are more often used. 

233. It frequently happens that a glide is reinforced and 
becomes an independent sound as the result of inaccurate 
imitation. Thus many people pronounce renje instead of 
reji[j]e ; most Frenchmen from the North of France who 
try to imitate the * I mouill^ ' of the Southern French and 
French-Swiss pronimciations say sulje for suiC[j]e. The 
same phenomenon has often occurred in the history of 
language. The Norwegian t[Ji]a:l9 *to speak' has become 
tha:la (almost tsaxla) in Danish; a verb of the same 
origin has become mhlen t8^:lan in German, where the 
English has tell t[^]kh Similarly the German pfimd pftint 
reinforced from priint corresponds to the English pound 

Assimilation 

234. Two consecutive sounds always tend to assimilate 
one another, that is, one of them borrows some part of the 
characteristics of the other, so as to avoid as far as possible 
a sudden change in the position of the organs, k has not 
precisely the same sound in the three combinations ku, ka, 
ki : it is pronounced with the tongue more or less advanced, 
the lips more or less rounded or spread, &c. 
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236. The most important assimilation in French is that 
which occurs between voiced and voiceless consonants, as in 
medecin metse, where t has replaced d on account of the s 
which follows; similarly in observer opserve, anecdote 
anegdot. This assimilation is regressive in French, that 
is to say the first consonant is influenced by the second and 
not vice versa : thus second sagd becomes zg5 and not sko. 

It is, however, progressive when the second consonant is 
a liquid or one of the * semi-vowels ' q, w, j : thus pied, 
formerly pie, has become pje. The assimilation is also 
sometimes progressive in the group Jv, thus : le chefval Idjv^* 

In English assimilation is sometimes progressive, as in 
observe 8bz9:v, sometimes regressive as in cupboard kAbdd. 
No rules can be given ; compare abzaiv with absurd absaid. 

236. Assimilation is never complete in French, unless it 
occurs in the middle of a word or in a group of words so 
closely connected by the sense that it may be treated as one 
word, as chav/versouris Joifsuri, chemin de fer Jametfeir, 
garde champetre gartJ(S:pe:tj^, chapeau Jiaut de forme Japo 
hotform. When it occurs between one word and another 
it is only partial : in a phrase like je viens de saluer 
javje^salqe the d does not become a t but merely a more 
or less devocalized 4* A devocalized 4 ^^ ^^^ quite the 
same thing as a t, being pronounced with much less force : 
thus the above sentence would not be confounded with je 
viens te saluer jayjetsalqe. This 4 varies with individuals, 
being sometimes nearer to t and sometimes nearer to d. 
Similarly wne tasse de tM is not quite ynta:zdate ; the s 
becomes more or less vocalized before the d and may be 
written s. We might always write javje^parle, ynta:s 
date, &c., but in a practical phonetic transcript it is hardly 
necessary, as these assimilations are understood in all such 
cases. 

237. Another very common assimilation in French is the 
modification of dental and velar consonants before front 
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vowels and palatal consonants. In some dialects it is so 
marked that confusion between dental and velar consonants 
may arise : thus i>i^ pike and piti6 pitje both become pioe. 
Similarly manier may be confused with MagnieTf and Anio 
with agneau, 

238. The nasalization of a vowel before a nasal consonant 
is not unfrequently heard in French and in English, thus : 
moi-mime mwam2:m, man mftn. These forms are, how- 
ever, dialectal. In the word Mamanf however, this assimi- 
lation is general, thus : mdmfi. 

Even consonants are sometimes nasalized : thus hrafdatUy 
rongeant may become brd:ld, rbigjSi. Revenirj avenue, and 
especially en venant are frequently pronounced with a 
nasalized v ; but since the air escapes more easily through 
the nose than between the teeth the v becomes a sort of 
labiodental m, and the words may be written ram^ni:r, 
am^ny, dm^nd. 

When a plosive is nasalized in this way it becomes an 
ordinary nasal consonant. Pendant is often pronounced 
pdnfi, vingUdeux vend0, &c. This assimilation nearly always 
takes place when the plosive is between a nasalized vowel 
and a nasal consonant, thus : une Umbe neuve yntdmnoeiv, 
point de mre pwgnmi:r, lendemain Idnmi,^ une longue main 
ynldijmi. 

239. The forms ymtit, yntit for ynptit, 8:epa for gsepo, 
&c., are of course due to assimilation. There are a great 
number of others, especially in popular speech. We may 
say generally that every sound is influenced to a certain 
extent by the sounds next to it.' 

^ It is perhaps « reaction against this form that has given rise to 
the dialectal lardemi. 

'An assimilation which English speakers are apt to make is that of 
j under the influence of dentals : thus edttcation ddjudcMJen is often 
pronounced dd^:kMJen, did you did juw in rapid speech sometimes 
becomes did ^uw. These assimilations must be carefully avoided in 
French. Adieu is adj0 not ad^o, question is ktstijS not ktst/o. 
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Elision 

240. Closely connected with assimilation is dision, that is, 
the total suppression of a sound in certain combinations. 
Thus the expressions I have seen him, he is there are often 
pronounced in rapid speech aiv sijnim, hijz 8ea. A 
Frenchman does not say la ami, la ekol but lami, lekol. 

These particular elisions in French are recognized by 
grammarians, but there are in ordinary speech many others 
of which no account is taken in the spelling. 

241. The most common elision in French is that of a. 
This sound is regularly dropped unless its omission brings 
two consonants together at the beginning or three con- 
sonants in the middle of a group : thus cheval is pronounced 
Javal but mon cheval m5 Jyal. But combinations of two 
consonants at the beginning and of three in the middle of 
a group are common when the last consonant is a liquid 
or a semi-vowel, thus : pelote plot, dans le jmUs dd 1 pqi. 
There may even be four consonants together in this case, 
asinjele crois 5a 1 krwa. 

In rapid familiar conversation a is dropped still more 
often. Sometimes as many as four consonants are foimd 
initially, for instance : je crois bien J krwa bje. 

The sound a is fixed in only a very few words, for in- 
stance : premier, crever, bretelle, port&phmie, gouvemement, 
Courbevoie, Toumefort tomafoir (but foumefort turn fo:r). 

242. In familiar conversation there are many other 
elisions. Formerly the 1 of elle el, the r of sur sy:r, and 
the k of avec avek were regularly elided before a consonant. 
At the present day these elisions scarcely take place except 
in order to save a syllable, thus : die ne crditpas enkrwapo, 
sur le banc sylbd ; but even here they tend to disappear. 

243. There are two elisions which are sanctioned by the 
spelling and are used in reading, but which are not usual in 
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speaking : these are the elisions of the i of si si and the a of (a 
sa. We find in books s'U vient, tfaurait eUy which are read 
^ilyje, soretete ; but the more usual pronunciation in speak- 
ing is si i(l) yje, sa oret ete.^ 

Liaison 

244. In French, as we have seen, combinations of several 
consonants are avoided and open syllables are preferred to 
closed syllables. One effect of these tendencies is that a great 
many final consonants which used to be pronounced have dis- 
appeared. Thus the word tout was formerly pronounced tut ; 
now it is usually pronounced tu as in tout le monde ttLlm5:d, 
c'est tout seta. But when such a word was followed by a 
vowel, there was no reason for dropping the final consonant ; 
it has^ therefore remained in modern French, thus : tout 
homme tutam. 

Now since tha word tout is more oftien found before a 
consonant or at the end of a group than before a vowel, the 
form tu which wasyoriginally a form due to elision has 
become normal ; the form tut is now only employed occa- 
sionally to avoid a combination of two vowels. Similarly 
in English we say a man a meen, but an animal an 
SBiiimal. The form a is normal, but the form an is still 
used to avoid the combination of two vowels. 

This is the origin of the liaisons so frequently met with in 
French : thus les chevaux is pronounced lejvo, but les hommes 
lezom, un grand chien degrd Jje, but un grand homme oegrdtam. 

246. In liaison plosives are nearly always voiceless and 
fricatives are nearly always voiced, thus : un long hiver 
oeldkive:r, un gros homme cegrozom. 

After nasalized vowels an n reappears in liaison and the 
vowel sometimes loses its nasality : thus un homme is pro- 
nounced oenam or osnam. 

246. The form of masculine adjectives in liaison is gener- 
^ But sUl V0U8 plait is usually pronounced sivuplt. 
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ally the same as that of the corresponding feminine ad* 
jeotives, except that plosives are devocaUsed and firicatiyes are 
vocalized, as noted above, thus : beau bo, feminine helk bel ; 
un lei homme dbbdom ; — pnnd grfl, feminine grcmde ^d:d ; 
un grand homme cBg;rfltom ;-~/aux to, feminine faue&e fo:B ; 
un faux ami cefoiami 

There are very few exceptions. We may note the follow- 
ing: franc frfl, feminine frdnche firdij; un franc 6tourdi 
dbfrflketurdi ; — mdlin mal^ feminine maline malin ; malin 
esprU malSnespri ; — divin divi, feminine dwine divin ; 
divm appd divSnaptl ;^commun komce, feminine commune 
komyn ; commun accord kom&nako:r. 

247. The use of liaison varies with individuals and with 
the style of speaking. It is employed much more frequently 
in reading aloud, &c., than in familiar conversation ; teachers, 
professors of elocution, and, still more, half-educated people 
introduce liaisons wherever possible. The last-mentioned 
class frequently make mistakes and introduce a a or a t in 
the wrong place ; a fault of this kind is known in French 
as un cuir, or un velours^ ^ 

248. In ordinary conversation liaisons only occur between 
words which are closely connected in sense. The following 
are the principal cases : 

(a) Between an article and a noun or an article and an 
adjective: les hmmc^ leiom, tm ami dbnami, les auires 
pereonnes leiotrapcrson. 

(6) Between an adjective and a noun: le grand ours 
legrfltors, deux petite enfants d0ptiad:ffl, mon ami mdnami. 

(c) Between a numeral and a noun or a numeral and an 
adjective: deux cmimaux d^iz^xnmo. 

(d) Between an adverb and an adjective or another 
adverb : tree utile trcsytil, trop idiot tropidjo. 

(e) Between the pronoun and the verb or another 

^ 'J'^vite les liaisons. C'est pr^tentieux . . . • et dangereux.* 
Labiche, La Chrammaire» 

SAVOBT H 
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pronoun r «l etUettd iUixtfl (compare U vaU Htfrwrn), nous 
arrivons niuazirFd, on icowU dnekut^ /m at {fine ; vous en 
avenf TiuBflnsTej nous y venons niunTnd, en y pensant 
dnipfl:Bd. 

if) Between the verb and its pronoun: (hMpeur ati(l)p<B:r, 
vas-y Tasi, prends-en prfizd. 

{g) Between a preposition and the word it governs : sans 
dbri sdzabri, en ^coutant, dnekntfi. 

(h) After the conjunction quand: quand U viendra 
kdti(l)vje:dra. This liaison is not, however, usual when 
quand is used interrogatively : thus kd ct vu vny is more 
frequent than kdt et vu vny. 

(t) After various parts of the verbs etre and otH^iV, espe- 
cially when used as auxiliaries : Uestici iletisi, il 4iaU arrive 
iletctari:ve, Us ont appris i(i)8dtapri. 

(j) In various common phrases which are treated almost 
as single words: mot-d-mot motamo, pot-iinirfeu potd^, 
pied-d-terre pjetatc:r, de temps en temps datflsfltfi. 

Liaison does not take place, before numerals, thus : ks ones 
ledz, les trois huit letrwai^it, cent un sflce. 

In the French-speaking parts of Switzerland liaison is much 
more frequently employed than in the North of France. 
For this reason the Swiss pronunciation always sounds ta a 
Parisian somewhat affected 
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TfflRD PART 
THE REPRESENTATION OF LANGUAGE 

FBIKCIPLX8 

249. Ws have now deiennined the principal elements of 
which the French language is con^>o6ed. It remains to 
discuss how they may be represented in writing. 

A moment's consideration shows that it is impossible to 
represent accurately all the elements of language. We have 
described fifty*two sounds, excluding many of the finer 
distinctions which could obviously not be represented 
adequately by any practical alphabet Then there are stress, 
length, and, above all, pitch and inflection ; it is impossible 
to represent these except in the roughest manner. Bapidity 
of enunciation might be indicated by increasing and dimi- 
nishing the distances between consecutiye symbols, and 
quality of tone by placing some crpecial sign at the beginning 
of each sentence ;. this would, howeveri be very complicated. 
(Gesture canncMb be represented at all, and this alone is 
sufBcient to render it impossible to indicate, by means of 
writing all that is expressed by speech. 

250. On the other hand writing may mark certain 
distinctions of meaning which speech doea not. Thus 
division into words, which does not correspond to any 
regular phenomenon in speech, may be easily observed in 
writing and may be very useful in making the sense dear. 
Similarly various sjrmbols may be used in writing, such as 
italics, inverted commas, h3rphens, &c.,none of which corre- 

H 2 
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spond to anything regular in speech. Writing has therefore 
advantages to compensate for its imperfections as a phonetic 
representation of language. 

Writing ought therefore to be a compromise between the 
requi^^^*>^^^ of sense and of phonetic representation. 

261. Then the question arises how far writing ought to be 
bound by these requirements. This depends on the object 
of writing. If the object is scientifiCf as in the study of 
philology, the phonetic representation must be made as 
accurate as possible and the requirements of sense may 
be disregarded. All shades of sound for which symbols can 
be found must be represented, their length indicated, and 
combinations of them diyided into breath-groups and stress- 
groups and not into words ; and finally the inflection must 
be marked as far as possible. 

262. But in a system of practical spelling such as might 
be used in learning to read or in teaching foreign languages, 
or which might even replace our ordinary spelling, other 
principles would be adopted. 

Writing of this kind must be clear and simple. Instead of 
representing as accurately as possible all the elements of 
speech, only those cf whidh the values ma/y affect the meaning 
need be represented. 

263. Applying this principle to the representation of the 
French language, we must ask ourselves first which sounds 
ought to be represented. We have described fifty-two 
distinct sounds, but many of the distinctions are quite 
unnecessary for making the meaning clear. Thus the 
distinction between the voiced and voiceless j is absolutely 
unnecessary from this point of view ; no Frenchman could 
pronounce without great difficulty combinations like pje 
with a voiced j or bJS with a voiceless }, and students of 
the French language may be told once for all that j is more 
or less devocalized after voiceless consonants, j is therefore 
written in all cases. The same applies to w, q, 1, r, &c. 
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Of the vowels 6 may be replaced by e or by c, h by o, and i 
by a or a. It is, however, necessary to distinguish some 
sounds which are very similar, for instance w and % 
because their values may affect the meaning as in Louis Iwi, 
lui liii ; similarly the consonants w, q, j must be distin* 
guished from the vowels u, y, i in order to avoid confusion 
between words like rcui rwi and rmiUe ni;J, &c. ; a special 
s3nnbol is used for e on account of certain rules of stress 
and in order to distinguish le retour le rtu:r from leur 
tour loer tu:r, &e. 

In this way the number of distinct French sounds may be 
reduced to thirty-seven, viz. p, b, t^ d, k, g ; m, n, ji ; 1, r ; 
q,w, f; V, s, «,J,j,j, h; u, o, o, a, a, f, e, i; cb,0, y; e; 
5, fl, tf &. These are the sounds which characterize Korthem 
French pronunciation. 

In the case of French texts written for English readers, or 
in fact for any foreign students of the French language, it is 
well sometimes to mark certain distinctions which would 
not be necessary for French readers: thus it is useful to 
write J and not 1 in words like peuple poBp|, where an 
Englishman would natmrally pronounce pce-p^ in two 
syllables, like peojp^e pijp^. But even peculiarities of this 
kind may be stated once for all in simple rules. 

264. Elements of language other than sounds can 
only be very roughly indicated. We mark long and half- 
long vowels by the same symbol, and we neglect in general 
the length of consonants, since this is implied by their 
position (§ 124). 

We retain word divisions for the sake of clearness, and 
we do not mark the stress when it is normal ^ ; even when 
it is shifted we only mark it when absolutely essentiaL 
Stress-groups are not indicated at all ; breath-groups are 
separated by pimctuation-marks, and these s3nnbols, which 

^ The stress is, however, given in the texts on pp. 108 and 112« 
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are shown by experience to be (tf tiie greatest use, are snffi- 
eient to indicate to a certain extent the inflecticm (§ 140).^ 
Of course glides are entirely disregarded. 

A marked rise in pitch might be indicated by ikilies, and 
a diminution in the rate of speaking by thick type.* 

255. Finally, to avoid confusing the reader by writing the 
same word in several different forms (for the eye sees a word 
as a whole rather than as a succession of letters), we only 
indicate the most marked changes of form, such as con- 
tractions, assimilations, elisions ; that is, we give every word 
its normal form wherever possible. But of course there is 
nothing to prevent us marking characteristic abbreviations 
in representing a conversation, if we desire to do so. 

250. In this way we obtain a rational S3rstem of ortho- 
graphy which has all the advantages of ordinary spelling, 
but which is far more accurate and infinitely easier to learn. 
It might therefore be substituted with advantage for the 
ordinary spelling. If custom still opposes the introduction 
of such a system into current literature, it might nevertheless 
be used for teaching children and illiterate persons to read, for 
teaching deaf-mutes to speak, and for teaching the French 
language to those who do not speak it as their mother 
tongue. The author has made use of this system for many 
years in his private correspondence with many of his 
colleagues of the International Phonetic Association; its 

^ It would, however, be useful to place notes of interrogation and 
exoLamation at the beginning as weU as at the end of sentences, as is done 
in Spanish. 

.'„ Owing to our imperfect knowledge of the accessories of language, 
as distinguished from the formation of the sounds themselves, and 
owing to our limited means of representing them, we are necessarily 
unable to indicate them more precisely than by the means mentioned 
above. A closer approximation would be desirable in numberless 
cases ; this may be seen by noticing the very different impressions « 
sentence may make when read in two different ways. In Appendix A 
an attempt has been made to represent accurately the inflection of a 
text. ' , - 
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6mployin«iit effeoti a great saying of time owing to the 
absence of mute letters. 



8PX0IMSN8 

257. We will now give a few qf^imens of texts in 
phonetic transcription. They are chosen to illustrate various 
styles of pronunciation. 

It may be well to give a word of warning to those unac- 
customed to phonetic transcription. When a phonetic text 
is being deciphered, and therefore read very slowly, the 
pronimciation of many words and phrases may sound vulgar, 
incorrect or affected. It must be remembered that the 
following texts are intended to be read at the rate indicated 
in the headings 

The best way of testing whether the pronunciation here 
given is correct, is for a person who can pronoimce the 
sounds to take a piece and learn it until he can read it quite 
fluently ; he should then read it aloud to an unprejudiced 
person, taking care not to read too slowly, and ask if the 
pronunciation sounds in any way peculiar. The probability 
is that it will not. 

Of course the reader may not always find the pronimciation 
to be that with which he is familiar. The pronunciation of 
French, as of all other languages, is very variable. It differs 
from one individual to another even in the same family. 

It is an extraordinary &ct, that it is very difficult for a 
person to know how he pronounces. Even those who have 
made a study of the subject are apt to make mistakes ; and 
others have not, as a rule, the slightest idea of how they 
speak. On one occasion when Pro£ 0. Jespersen was in 
France, the author and his brother, M. Jean Passy, were 
discussing with him the characteristic forms of qpoken 
French. M. Fr^d^ric Passy, the father of the other two, was 
listening, and strongly disagreed with his sons on many 
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points ; he would not admit, among other tiungs, that U is 
pronounced i before consonants, and finished by exclaiming 
mGMij0 jcspcrsen, i n sav pa s k i di:8 ; thus showing, 
in spite of himself, that the assertion was correct^ More 
recently the author was reproached by his father for 
transcribing parce que as paska, on the ground that it was 
incorrect, * pask d n di pa paska/ 

Similarly the statement that Prench people do not 
pronounce all the e mutes when reciting poetry is often 
disputed ; if, however, a Prench person be asked to recite, it 
will be observed at once that he drops a great many of these 
e mutes. 



1. TEXTS IN CONVERSATIONAL PRONUNOLA.TION 

la ju 

d0 garsS, soussf e benwa, pauae & s^tr pre d db potage 
u i j ave de Ju syperb. 

'regardo dS & p0,' di 5o*.z6f, 'd vwala de bo Jul i s5 
vremd majiifik ! ' 

*ty truiv?' di benwa. 'i m sQxblo k i n 5 rjg d bjg 
rmarkabl. 3 dn e vy, mwa, de ju ! mS Jeir, d fezQ md 
tu:r do frdzs, 5 e vy 6b Ju ki ete gro kom la meusS k ty 
vwa laba/ 

'sa m eton,' di 3o:z6f. 'purtd, 3 vwa de jbz si drodi 
kd 3 ete jb:dronje, nuz av5 travaje a db jb:drO ki ete grd 
kom 1 egliiz/ 

* ty t mok do mwa,' s ekri bonwa ; ' kesko ty vudrs k d 
&s d db Jo:dr3 d set grdidoer la ? ' 

' me 3 pQis,' rep5 3o:zef, ' ko s etc pur i * fer buji:r 

t6K 
bonwa a be:se la te:t, tu hS:t0. 

^ The author has frequently heard his father say i, even in public 
speaking, if he was at aU excited. 
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i8twa:r de be:ta 

i j are yn twh Sb garsS ki ett tre stypid ; on 8 U apk 
beita. i n pa:se pa & jmr sS fer omw! yn u d0 be:ti:2. 

& saiTf 0a mt:r Itp di, 'beita, ty va ale a la fvra:r 
nuz afibe & koJS. /wa:zi lo9 bj9 gra, e maijad lo9, pur ne 
pa I peje tro /e:r/ 

'n e pa po9:r, mdma, 39 tre atd:sjS, Ta.' 

be:ta s dva d9 a la vil afte 1 koJS. i 1 Jwa:zi bjS gra, 
i 1 marfa:d 19:td pur no pa I peje tro Je:r, epip i lip di» 
'mStnd koJ!3| swa bjg sais e va t d a la me:z5 aS t 
arete/ 

I9 kojS rep5 par & grojunQ 'xS', kom si i di:ie wi, e 
beita e Qva s promne da la vil pur savwair »e k i j are 
d ncBf . 

I9 swaur, kat il ariiv a la me;zS, i di a sa mtur, 'ebji 
1 kojS, Uebo g?' 

'u 6t i d9 t9 koJS?' 

'esk i n e pa akor ari:ve?' 

'koma ari:ye? ki dS es ki dve 11 amne?' 

'person, me 3 Iqi ave di d et bjg sa:s e d Y9ni:r isi tu 
drwa, sa s arete ; e i m ayedi k wi' 

'aI9 bS/ di la me:r, 'vwala not koJS perdy! ty n puve 
dS pa 11 ataje par yn pat e 1 Jase dva twa avek 3rn baget? ' 

^yn ot fwa, mama, 39 1 tre.* 

kek 3u:r apre, la meur 1 avwa a la vil ajte & trepje pur 
met la marmit desy pur fier kvpur la sup. beita s ava a 
la vil, il ajet s9 trepje, eptp i s rapel so ko sa meur Iqi 
aye di, k il ore dy ataJe 1 koJS par 301 pat, e 1 Jase dva 
Iqi avek yn baget il ataf d9 s5 trepje par Cb pje, e i s 
me a 1 tuje avek s9 ba:t5 pur I9 fe:r avase. natyrelma le 
trepje n buse pa, alo:r be:ta tap ply fi):r, eptp d plyz a ply 
fbir, e a la fg i ka:s le trepje. 

I9 Ywala bjgn anqije. i ra:tr a la meizS, e i di a sa 
meir, 'mama, 3 e fe kom ty m ave di, 3 e ataje 1 trepje 
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par yn pat, 056 ta:je da 1 Jase dva mwa aytk mS ba:t5. 
me i n a pa vuly niarje ; alo:r 5 e tape ply fo:r, else 
ka:8e/ 

'0: mS po;y garsSI ty n a fe gamt d o:tr! ty n puT6 
pa pa:dro le trepje d&tjsr tS do, e 1 porte komsa?' 

'yn ott fwa, mQma, 39 1 fre/ 

db p0 apre ea m6:r Ixp di, 

Wa a la vil nuz afte ft pake d J<9:del do sipf/ 

i 8 dva a la yiI, il ajet ft pake d J(3:del, e i a rapel e ke 
ea me:r lip are di, k il ore dy porte 1 trepje deijer sS do. 
i pra d9 bS pake d JSidet e i 1 pQ derjer eS do. 

Systemd s siir la i feze tre /o, e 1 soleg done 3 pli eyr 
le do d be:ta. 

iiatyrdrnQ, kat il et ariye a la me:s5, i n aye ply k le 
me/ derjer le do, e tu aez abi ete plS d gre:s. 

' kd 1^ e dS Itypid I * Iqi di tih tntir, ' ty n se dS pa k 
le sipf f3 tre fasilma ? olj0 d le metr solrj, i fale le 
trape da 1 o ka ty tru:ye ft rqiso, u le fis:r ra&e:|i:r par 
le va, ka ty ez ari:ye ho d la ko:t/ 

'yn ot fwa, mama, 59 1 fre/ 

kek 5u:r apre, sa me:r 1 avwa a la vil afte dy eel pur 
sale 1 nuYo kojS k 3n avet iifte, e de plym pur fe:r ftn 
edredS. 

ka be;ta ari;v o ho d la ko:ty i s rapel ke sa me:r Ixp 
aye di k il ore dy fe:r rafre:Ji:r se jSdel o ya. i s aret dS, 
il u:yro sS sak de plym, e i lez etal bjS 6 yd. systema 
B siir la, i j aye bo:ku d ya ; e ywala tut le plym Id s 
avoL 

'b3' s di beita; '3 e dy fe:r yn be:ti:z. i fo ke 5 fiis 
bjSn atasj3 a mS sel mgtna ; sa: sa 5 m dya et grSde/ 

e i rdesa la ko:t ayek le sak d9 plym yid daz yn me, 
e 1 sel da 1 o:tr. aba d la ko:t, i j aye ft rqiso. 

'mama m a di k 3 ore dy tra-.pe me JSxdel da 1 o' s 
di be:ta ; e i tra:p sS pake d sel da 1 o. 

n ariiya a la meizS^ i n aye pa ply d eel 
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ko d plyixi. pur I9 ku sa mesr a ptrdy paqa^s, e dpt{i t 
n Iqi a ply fe ftor do komugS. 

A story from the province of B^am, told hy J. Posay. 



-id /val Tole 

db bra:y peizd n aye k & JVal pur labu:re sS |3. ft 3u:r 
5 I9 lip a vole, 

I9 Ywala bjg trist. kom s ete la se:zS de labuir, i Itp 
fah apscelyma ft JVal; e de 1 Iddme, il e parti' pur yn vil 
vwazin, u i j ave fwa:r o bcstjo se jur la ; 11 ti:portf yn 
pgtit som, tu 1 arsd k il ave a la mexzS, espeirS k sa ay- 
fi:r6 pur afte ftn o:t Jeval. 

ari:Te a la fwa:r, i s me a i-garde le JVo ki etet a y3:dr. 
kel n 8 pa sSn etanmfl^iin apersevd, pflimi 0, sS propre 
JVal ! 8 e bjg lip, i n 89 trSp pa ; la po:vr9 b6:t a 1 6:r 
d9 I9 rkoneitr o:si. 

5yst9m3 ftn as^ d polis pa:se. I9 peizfl 1 apel : 'md8J0/ 
lip dit i, ' 89 Jval ki e la et a mwa, S m 1 a vole dd la 
nip d ayfljeir a J6:r/ e kom I9 marfQ d j9yo 8 rekrie, 
'59 n yuz akyz pa/ dit i, *me pteit k9 1 yol<B:r yu 11 a 
yaidy je:r?' 

' yu yu tr9:pe, m3 bray Om/ repS 1 makijiS aVek asyrSis ; 
'89 Jval r98aibl9 ptet bjg o yo:tr, me sa n p0 pa et Iqi, 
kar 59 11 e d9pip trwa mW; 59 11 e a/te a la fwa:r d9 
fole, o mwa d syje.' 

1 a^a n saye pa a ki 9:ta:dr ; ftn atrupma s fbrme 
desja. 

tutaku 1 peiza a yn ide. 'yuz aye s9 JVal d9pip trwa 
mwa, dit yu ; aloir yu 1 kone;se bjg. d9 kel oe:j esk i n 
i ywa pa ? ' e a mem ta i mete se mg syr lez j0 dy 
fyal 

I9 marfa e2it ft monia, pt{i'rep3 braivma, 's e d 1 oej 
go:/.' 
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' me!SJ0/ di 1 peizS 3 dekuvrd 1 <BJ go:/ do la be:t, * vuz 
it temi;^ ko de at oej la lo JVal i vwa parfetmd.' 

'he, a e la 13:g ki m a furje/ di 1 makijiS dd p0 truble, 
me pejd d o:da8 ; ' a 6 1 oej drwa k9 3 vule di:r ; meixn 
ko 5 1 ore bj8 y3:dy la amen denije:r, ai i n ave pa ete 
borp, at animal la I' 

'e bji mStna/ di 1 peizd 3 dekuvra 1 o:tr (b:j\ '8 n 
dixra pa k iy n e pa & ma:tce:r e ft Tolceir. il i vwa bjg 
de d0z 20f m8 TJ0 nwa:ro, e 5 eapexr k i n ara po borji 
do aito/ 

i n j ave ply ijS a diir. lo makipS a ete Smne a pri:z5, 
e 1 peiza a py raYwa:r aS JVal. 



2. TEXT IN CABEPUL PRONUNCIATION 
la mi'ze;r d cen fi*/fa 

8 e da aet e^trwat e ^a5:bro ^ry d peri^g0, u nu dmoe:^ij3z 
a'l0!ry ko 5 dovez eprux^ve 1 i'reparablo ma^lceir do ma ^yi. 

notr aparto^ma kSaia^tet an yn ynik ^pjea e '& ^kabine 
'nwair u 5 ku'Je. nu n ayj8 'ply au lez 'j0 lo 'lai^ ori'z9 
do 1 Spa:8 ag'lwL aoltp'ai ao bor'net a la 'ku:r d ft maija 
d 'pia:/. au 1 '3u:r 'tern ki vne 'taxr, a an ale 'to, notr 
gte'xjcBir ete de ply 'triat. le 'ft:blo ro'aura ki nuz ete 
v'ny d ft 'tu ptit eri'tais afve d a epqii'ze; o'dla, 'nyl 
eape'raia. 

tu'sun* a teta'te:t ayek ma 'me:r atro lez 'ce:r do 'kla:a, 
e'my d aez emo:'8J3, la Ywajat e'kjet syak a n 'same 
aavwar la 'ye:j kel aore la nuri'ty:r dy lad'mg, 30 '£re:mi- 
aez a 1 i'de d yn mi'zeir ap'aoly pur ae demje '5u:r. nu 
'rezervjSz ap'aolyma 'tu pur 'el. 

ry de al'peir, a ete pur 'mwa ft 'regal d avwair 'kelko 
le'g3rm ft 'p0 aaeuEO'ne; 'ry d peri'g0, aola m y aa:'ble 1 
a'bS:da:a dy 'rij. 
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« 3 ave ^kg:z dl ^1 0:5 u la krwa's£i:8 ra^pid rfl 1 
WzwS d yn nuri^iyir abS:^dd:t flyz S'perj0 k a </kdm 
«:tr9 mo^md d la ^vL 

lo/ply su'yd, 39 par^te pur I9 ko'le:3 a '30^, 1 esto'ma e 
la ^te:t ^yid. ka ma gid^mexr vone nu 'Ywa:r, s ett le 
^bd 5unr ; d m a^ri|is6 do kdko p'tit mo'ne. 50 ^kalkylts 
a'lo:r syr la 'rut se ko 5 pure 'bjSn apte pur 'tr3:pe ma 
'fS. I9 ply 'sa*.5 yt e'te d Si'tre Je 1 buldi'se ; ms 'kom9 
tra'ur ma 'pozvrd'te 3 'ma:39 mS pi 'aek dovd me kama- 
'rad? da'ya:8, 59 m vwa'jes ekapox'ze a leer 'ritr, 939 
'fr9uiu86. set '0:3 6 'sa pHje ! 

'osur'dip, aet ldi'3a:8 'n9 d la pers9ky'8jd, 'fje:rma, 
'nobl9ma 8ypor't9 par I9 'mjg, fe ma 'glwanr. a'lo:r, el m9 
'saiblet yn 'h5:t, 9 3 la 'kafe d9 mS 'mj0. 'teribl9 rea'pe 
y'm8! 

pur 9/a'p9 o 'ra:jri, 5 ima3i'ne d aj'^t9 kelk9'/o!z d a89 
'sypata^cyel pur m9 sut'ninr, e ki raax'bla pur'ta a 3m 
fria^duz. I9 'ply su'va, s 9te 1 pS d 9'pi8 ki f9ze le 'fre d 
mS de3<]8'n9. i n 'mdike 'pa d bu'tik a 89 '3a:r eyr mS 
'ItdjL pur 'd0 su dn avet ib mor'eo 'majii'fik, 6^ om 
'syperb, & '3ea par la ho'tc6:r d9 la 'to:j ; a r'ya:/, il 9te 
^si pla, ke 39 1 gli'se da m5 kar'tS^ e i n I9 'g3:fle 'ge:r. 

pada la 'kla:s, ka 59 8a:'te I9 'verti:s m9 eei'ziq: e k mez 
'j0 Ywaje 'trubl9 par 1 e^fe d 1 inani'egSi 39 \xp. ka*/sez 6b 
'bra, yn '3a:b, k9 3 'griji9^tez a la dero'be. me vwa'zi n 
tarde 'geir a S]rr'pra:dr9 m5 pti ma'ne:3. 'ke 'ma:3 ty 
'la/ m9 duze re'vol u po're? 39 rep5:'de, nS ea 'ru:3i:r, 
'm5 de'se:r.' 

5 'di k le su'£ra:8 fi'zik 85 'bon a '1 a:m. 3 'vwa k 3 
ete da 1 e'ta I9 ply 'propr a 'devlo'pe la 'mjen. me 1 'ko:r, 
'Iqi, a ete 'depri'me. mal'gre lez a'dueis^ma ki s3 y'ny 
ply 'tair, 39 'porte tu'3u:r S9 'ta a 'mwa. ma 'tag, ply 
p9'tit k9 'ael dez odare 'ma:br9 d9 ma £a'mi:j, yn m6:'groe:r 
sggy'Ijesr dez eketremi'te, ra'pel k9 m3n a'faie n9 fy pwe 
nu'ri. me priya:'sj5 poeiy 89 rezy'me a 'trwa mo : sysk 
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a 'Idkz eij 'pwi d 'vjaid, 'pw5 d 'vS, 'pwg d 'f0. dy ^ 
de le^gym lo ply su'tQ kqiz a ^1 o e o 'seL si 5 e 0ylr- 
ye:^ky, 's e ko mal^gre le su^frQ:8 e la sSs^te rqi^ne do xna 
^mtn; la ^stn kSstity^fljS de mS ^p8:r {nreralyt d 'mwa. I9 
tra'vag, lez aU^tyd do la M i^^ttir ko 5 mo^nez ayak me 
pa^rQ, mo mi'Vkrt oi'ai, mo rQi'di'.rt ak'ti^ me ^sQ me 
brtif^e ja'me. de ^sorte ke ma ^Jextiiy fi^gyn: Presto kom 
d^ ^mon/md de se ta d ^dceg. le sika^trja ke ^gaide ma 
mi ^drwat te^mwaji do ta d i'yeir pa»te ad ^t0. e spSx^dd, 
parmi le ^ku e kSxtro'ka k dm d'/Si sSi^ble n pa pu^vwa:r 
syper^te, 30 res^'te pur le ^Twa:r, e M:Ya pur le 'rakSi^te. 

la ^li n a pas ete le ^soel tur^md d mSn a:^f3:B. 50 me 
su^yji Sjrr'tu k 3 e y ^frwa. nu n aly^mjS ^3ame d ^f0 da 
notre grBid ^jSxbr, si s ^n e pur prepa^re lez ali^ma, e kom 
5 1a ^yjf so n ete ^pa tu le ^3u:r nese^se:r. 

a ^tut se'/sS, 30 por^tez cb piit a^bi tet de ^ne:gr. par le 
'ta d se'le, i dev^ne for 'sek. la 'bius me 'trasper'se gyak 
a la 'mwel dez 'o:a 'n S:port» mal'gre 1 i'Ye:r, lee a:3'l3r:r 
ki s etet u'vert e m feze 'kryelma su'fn:r, 30 m lo'ye avd 
1 ^3u:r pur re'lixr la 'V9lymi'n0:z istwar ai'sjen do ro'le. 
30 m a:'fi(:se da me 'Je:rz e'tyd, i Jer^jSt 6^ se'kuir/ es^peirdt 
ubli'e. i m 8a:'ble ke s etet a'nea:'ti:r la mi'z6:r ke d i 
mwi sd'/se. 

JtTLBS MlCHSLBT* 



3. TEXT IN VERY CAREFUL PRONUNCIATION, 
komfi dj0 for{ yn a:m 
da la fiil» sekietma. 



4J0 parfwa prat yn a:m tkbiy 

k il y0t amne laitma 

33rska Iqi d eproev an eproe:y. 
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il la fe poxTT^y sfl mxijif 
d3 le rdz opskyir rotny, 
Jerja le vre, vuia I9 bjg, 
pyir tii3u:r e mekony. 

il fe plie su le dulceir 
le fe:ble k9:r ki 11 3:prizon ; 
il la nurit avek de ploeu* 
ke nyl o:tr a:m ne supsen. 

il Iqi sysit Jak su:r, 
pur 1 epru:ye, yn oitre pen ; 
il la fe suM:r par 1 amu:r 
par 1 ^stis e par la hem. 

il la frap d & ku sertS 
dd fakdd dez e:tre k el e:m 
e fe de s5 kryel destS 
0^ melCi:kolik preble:m. 

same sa rigoe:r ne s 3:do:r; 
1 aim aid la pe ; il la trubl ; 
il lyt ; il firap ply foir ; 
tl se rezip, il redubl. 

a la ryd Iwa dy travag 
il la k3da:n, gisi frape ; 
il la d3nn3i kom 1 emag 
il la trd;p kom jn. epe. 

Sy:5 gifleksibi, il y0 savwair 
si sysk o bu, malgre 1 ora:3, 
el ak3:pli:ra sS devwa:r 
89 dem3:ti:r se IS kura:5. 

e s il la Ywa, o dtmje 5u:r, 
sa ke sa fimnete reklaun, 
il Iqi sunt avek amu:r; 
set e:si ke dj0 for; jrn a:m. 

Euo&MB Makuel. 
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la 'two^ 

pur ^mwa, kd 5 Yt'/n, dd le seiesta ^phn, 
Wz astro s ekax't^ de leer ^rut ser^ten, 
da le ^fa do 1 e^teir 1 €& par ^1 o:tr9 hcer'te, 
parku'riir o ha^za:r le ^sj0z epuya:'te ; 
ka 5 a:ta:'dre 5e/mi:r e so ^bri:ze la 'te:r, 
ka 5 ve:'re s5 'glob, er'ra e soli't6:r, 
flo'ta Iwg de so'leg, 'plceira 1 om de^trip, 
80 'perdro da le 'j9 do 1 e'temd 'nqi ; 
e 'ka demje te'mwg do se 'sem fy'nebr, 
a:tu:'re dy ka'o, do la 'ino:r de te'nebr, 
'soel 30 sore do'bu; 'soel malgre m3n e'frwa, 
'estr iifajibl e 'bS, 3 esper'rez a 'twa, 
e ser'tl dy ro'tuir do 1 eter'nel 9'ro:r, 
sjrr le 'mSid de'trqi 30 1 ataz'drez a:'ko:r ! 

Lamabtiki. 



4. TEXT IN RAPID CONVERSATIONAL 
PRONUNCIATION* 

NoTK— This pronunciation is not recommended for English students. 

le'kol biiiso'Dje:r 

la'sem so'pa:8 syryn'plas dovi'la:3. '5a kili:'z6, a'si 
syrdb'ba, so'leiv alari:yed'pj6:r. 

'3a aetesu'fra panaia'nqi, pask ilaTema*/3e trod'8ri:z. 
sama'ma, kja'poe:r dolwarma^lad, a'di kini:re'pa ale'kol. 
'bjl kinsufro'ply, iniva'pa tut'me:m, * paski'purea'koir et- 
ma'lad.' 

^ This text is divided into stress-groups, which are approximately 
of equal length ($ 99), and the principal stress in each group is 
marked. 

^ In this text division into words is replaced by divisions into stress- 
groups, and the stress in each stress-group is marked. 
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^pjc:r etefar'sed porteyn^letr ovi^'lais wa^zg, m6ilar3:kS^trel 
d6stina^te:r osor^tur desSyi^Iaij. in'va purtd^pa ale^kol, 
'paskid'vre etsyrla'rut desi'tri/ dy'rest, ilem^bjg:mj0 pi-o- 
fi'te dsamati^ne pura'le ddlebwad^me:ri, paskiliko^ne &^^ni. 

se ""sziamyizdd ^gwe avekleptizwa^zo kdna^denijel Sleza- 
^ta/ parla^'paty Slcer^kup le^zel, 31e fe^soite eferlakyPbyt £ile- 
pu'sd parla^k0. e'pi jarjgd^drod komde^wa:r la'fiyroeir 
dy'pe:! edla^me:r kdtintruy^ply loerpo^ti. li'de e^si sedqi:- 
^z5:t ke^s^in rezisto'pa ode^zhr dak3pajie^pj6:r ddsSnespe- 
di^sj3. iva^dS purpo:zel^Ii:y kilu^ze. 

kel ''bo: 'li:v di'^pjeir. 

•^posolmd ^bo, ilto'/si ^bjgnamy:^za, e 'systomd sdilr/ze 
ynis'twair kflqido^'ne la'/ierde'puL 

^k3:t Wmwa di^pj6:r. 

isa^Si dd^ptigai/sS, 'saxk, kdb^saltg:^ba:k adPye ekil3:^men 
dasawa^tyxr. lopti^saik pds'bjg a'so:te parlapor^tjeir, mepur- 
^plydsy:r^tel saltSs^bdxk laata'Je parla'pat komi^di. 

la'pat! 

lanqiv'ny, kQtutla'trup agaijielelbwo esu'pe Qple'neir, 
le'Jef de'taj pti'5a:k ePfe de'sasdr. mSgar'sS kUqi'di, sebe- 
^zwe d&^klun, iza^pel kom^sa. . . 

Jse^bjg, d^gaja:r ki^fe deturdo^fbrs export depwod'saiki^Io 
syrlesto^ma. 

'Syst. sedSb^zwg dd^klun, kilqi^di, 'vy kelder^njek ga've 
se'kaisele'rg £i&3Pso peri^jo ; se'twa kilrd:plas'ra. messe- 
^pa ferle^so peri^jo kripid^soik kintjg^padytu askaisele^rS. 
^o:ai5 yatla^praxd, re^p31 grdbri^gd ; /tepri^soen eeKpre, edi^si 
a^d&:mwa tyso^ral me'tje. 'd&i'mwa, sekrilpovpe'ti, mevuna- 
ledS^pom ram^ne amepa^rS ? 'ga^me rprdlsele^ra dsagros^wa 
Q'rwe. a'loir 50m 'soxvre dipti^5a:k. 

kd ^b6:ti:z I loreMy ^fiile sd^rj§:di:r. 

'a tytsoi^yra, bgSnora^loeij syr^twa mS^ga, eWnqi ^tjg- 
twa'bjg setkasde'feir? 

]m'ka:3! 

5ia:fer^m6 mS^ljS ke^moir kommS^klun; ^tumezanimo 
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^m(B:r sta'ne; bise^twak simrtre tuile^nt{L ^na^td:da 
tyrakmdi^sel zegzer^sis^ eda^bo:r tyvam^fiur Wkylbjrt 

lakyPbyt I 

da^tsy, iyul^fl3:k par^t6:r, akat^pat, edftkut'pje ilipfe^feur 
ynkyPbyt, pqi^d0, pqi'trwa. 

me^kom isaper^swa kleld^JVo dypt^5a:k le^sein, ilelqi'kup 
dlqiana^rafa ^me:m ynpo^jie. 

a^seja. 

pand8td:^lal peireWmeur dypti^sa-Js sSrvo^ny ala^me:z3, 
ety^pCI:8 siisS^dezole donpartru:^vel povpo'ti ! 

me ^t:6twa^d3! 

^keski'ja? 

tynwadS'po klis^twa:r k9iymrak3:^tla sela^no:tr? kes- 
^brigad8altg^ba:k, se^mwa se^twa? kalpoti^sotk, sele^pozv 
tit^fo:Tet konuvu^ljS ^vxole aloerpa^rd purlezata^Je parle^pat, 
Icera^raje le'plym, le'forse af6rlakyPb3rt ele^met Q'kais? 

oe'vre ; siave^po 'pQise. 

'53> je'ply S'-^vi da'le ledeni^Je! 

^mwa nSi'ply. 

nufo'rjd ptet^mj0 dortui/ne ale^kol. 

txa^plys kose'vrema plymalo'vaitr. 

ekatravaja^bjg, nu'gajirS p'te:t, aladistriby^sjS de'pri, 
^^bo:li:y kom^sqid tS ^freir. 

^al5 ale^koly m3'pj6:r. 

bra^tsy bra'tsu, pti'ga. 

i'sort a:ku'ra, 

Ybbconsin* 
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APPENDIX A 

A TEXT WITH INFLECTIONS 

In the following text, which is taken from the Oram" 
maire of Labiche, an attempt has been made to represent 
the inflections graphically by means of a curved line which 
rises and falls with the pitch. The text is written without 
punctuation marks and is divided into breath-groups. The 
curve of inflection ceases altogether between the breath* 
groups and is dotted when the sound of the voice ceases in 
the middle of a breath-group. 

This text was prepared by the author assisted by Miss 
S. Lund and Mr. D. Jones. 
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y¥^/r^rH'n^,^AjcL\\A^x>sx. ciM^xuixAr\jjZ4A€u^ 




i/r^t-iZJigMAJLJi^^ itvw^ei/Hv^^w- 



V 



K.. 



vrK/y^^AA/i^/yvJ^ ctc4.fltl*«-f'<'|<A/>^*«^^^ 
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x>Af^tXi4U \K/yUai/iyi£tl^^^ 







VvLY^^^JSJ^LAnZ^^^ 



€U^yrSiA^ UULyy^fJcL «/4^VK.Xc4c^t^XJ^txJt 
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APPENDIX B 

DIFFERENT FRENCH PRONUNCIATIONS 
COMPARED 

We give here for the sake of comparison a passage as 
pronounced in three different regions. 

Aa PBOKOT7N0ED IN THE NOBTH OF FrAKCE. 

yn niepri:B 

dd 5u:r & peizd portet dd panje d pwair o Ja:to d cb 
gra 86jioe:r. il ari:y o Ja:to, e syr 1 gskalje i rSikSitre d0 
86:5 ki etet abije kom dez d:fa ; m6:m iz aye da tre boz 
abi tu brode d 9:r avek cb Japo syr la t6:t e yn petit epe 
o ko:te. 

I9 peizd, d le vwajd, o:t 'respektt{0:zmd s3 Japo. vwala le 
ss:5 ki s apro/ dy panje, — s e tre gurmd le sSis — e ki 
s met a prSidre le pwa:r e a le md:5e. le peizd n di rji 
e s les prd:dr yn grd:d parti d se pwa:r. pi[i i m5:t Je 1 
sejioeir. 

'm5sejioe:r/ Iqi dit i, 'vwala le pwair k 3 m a 
kom£i:de.' 

'e bje,' di 1 S6jioe:r, 'me tS panje et a mwatje vid; 
purkwa ske ty n 1 a pa ra:pli?' 

'il ete bjg pig m9sejioe:r/ di 1 brav om; 'me syr 1 
eskalje 5 e r£i:ko:tre vo d0 fis; se me:sj0 3 tru:ve le 
pwair a loer gu, e 5 n e pa oize loer refyize.' 
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As PBONOUNCED IN THE SoXTTH OF FSAKCE. 

yna meprisd 

ce 5ur ^m peiz^m portet ddm panje de pwar o Jato d ddi} 
grS sejicer. il ariv o Jato, e syr 1 eskalje i rdr)k5ntr9 dca 
s^e Id etet abLCe kom dez dfa ; mem iz ave do tre boz 
abi tu brode d or, avek dd Japo 0yr la tet e yno petit epe 
o kote. 

le peizd, d le vwajd, oto respetqcezomd sS Japo. vwala 
le 8^9 ki 8 aprojo dy panje, — s e tre giinna le bS^q — 
e ki 80 met a prSndro le pwar e a le mdse. lo peizd no 
di rjg e so leso prdndr yno gr£indo parti do se pwaro. 
pvpz i monto Je lo sejioer. 

'mdsejioer/ Iqi dit i, 'vwala le pwaro k 5 m a 
komdnde.' 

'e bjin,' di lo sejioer, 'me t5m panje et a mwatje 
vide; purkwa sko ty n 1 a pa rSmpli?' 

'il ete bjSm pig mSsejioer/ di 1 bray om; 'me syr 1 
eskalje 5 e rdr)k5ntre to dcB fis; se mesjoe on truve le 
pwaroz a leer gu, e 30 n e paz oze leer rofyze.' 

As PBONotmoED IK Fbenoh-speaking Switzebland. 
yn mepri:z 

ce 3u:r & peiza portet dd panje d pwa:r o Jci:to d ck gra 
sejioe:r. il ariiy o Ja:to, e syr 1 eskalje il rak5:tro do sg:5 
ki etet abiiCe kom dez a:fa ; me:m ilz ave do tre boz abi 
tu brode d o:r, avek dd Japo syr la test e yn potit epei o 
ko:te. 

lo peiza, a le ywaja, o:t res^pektt{0zma s5 Japo. vwala le 
se:5 ki s aprojo dy panje, — s e tre gurma le siis — e ki 
s mett a praidr le pwa:r e a le ma:5e. lo peiza n di rje 
e s les pra:dr yn grSid partij do se pwa:r. pipz il m3:to 
Je 1 sejiCB'.r. 
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'm3flqi<»:r/ lip dit il, 'vwala le pwa:r k 5 m a 
komadei' 

*B bjg,' di 1 8eji€e:r, /me t3 panje et a mwatje vid; 
piirkwa esk ty n 1 a pa ra:pli?' 

'il ete bje pig m36eji<B:r/ di 1 brav om; 'me syr 1 
eskalje 3 e rakStre to d0 fis ; se mesj0 9 tru:ye le pwa:rz 
a leer gu, e 3 n e poz o:ze loer rofyxze.' 

APPENDIX C 

FRENCH DIALECTS 

The following texts are intended as an aid to those who 
wish to undertake the most interesting study of French 
dialects. A thorough theoretical and practical knowledge 
of phonetics and phonetic transcription is an absolute 
essential for those attempting work of this kind. 

The text given here is the parable of the prodigal son in 
three different dialects. 

1. Dialect of Ezt sxtb Ectbb. 

j ave ddn om k ave do go. e 1 py 3oen de d0 a di a s5 
pe:ry 'papa, don mwe la pa:r da bjg ci dwe me rvenL' 
— el pe:r l0z a fe 1 parta:3 de s9 bjei. 

e cok 3u:r apre, 1 py soen fis a tu rama:se, epi il a 
parti d£i 6b peji elwejie, u c il a tu md:3e s3 bje a fe:r la 
nos. e k£it s e c il a y tu depd:se, via c il e vny oen 
grdt famin dd s peji la, epi sa fe c il a kmd:se a e:t dd 
1 bezwei. sa fe c il a ite s £ibo:J(B Je ddn om de s peji la, 
c i 1 a £iweje o Jd jete le pursjo. e il ore ba vuly s rd:pli 
la mag de gus ke le pursjo mdise; me s e k persone n j 
dn a done. 

sa fe c il a dyijie d limeim, epi il a di, ' kSba c j dn a 
d om de 3urne Je papa, k 5 dy pe py c i n l0z d fo, e 
mwe 3 se: la a muri d fel 3 to me Ive, epi 3 va m 
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dmale trorvt papa, ba pi 5 i dure, ''pap% 5 t pt|6 kStre 
1 b8 dj0, e 5 t t ft de sothz ; esonTopykSm 9fA 
t8 fis ; tret mwe kom €& d tez om do somei."' — e i s ex 
lye, e il a ite truiye sS peir. 

ebg, dyirS il te ko IwSi, yla k sS peur 1 a yy, e aa j 
a fe pioe; e il a kury 89 2^as5ku,eila dbrase. 
aloir I9 fis j a di, 'papa, 5 e pefe kStre 1 bd 4j0 ^ 3 t e 
fe de sotiiz ; 59 n yo py k 5 m apel tS fia.' — me 1 pe:r 
a di a'ae 5a, 'aporte weir la py bel rob e mste ji; e 
mste ji cen bag o dwe e de suje o pje; e amne 1 yjo gra 
e tqe Ice; e mdisS e regalS nu; paake mS go k9 yla 
ete moir, e I9 yla nreay a la yi ; il te ptrdy, e le yla 
rtnmre.' — e il 9 kxnaise a l0 regale. 

2. DiALBOT OF THB Val d'Ajol (Yosaxs). 

in om eya da fe. ep0 It py sjem da: du dhe t a peu*, 
' popo, bqa me le pa: d bje ke me rvje.' — el pe:r loz i 
pert^e s bje. 

ep0 dutio 5une: epra, le py jjen fe, kflt el eyy to 
remesa, e patje: f j0 da 1 pei bje 15 ; e pwa la e diaipe s 
bje e fici:r le nos. ep0 kdt el to depa:8e, e yne en gros 
femin da 1 pd la; e el e kma:se d e:t da 1 bezS. e e a 
Snale s a:bo:Je Jemomdipdla; elyl eyige da aa: jS 
wadsa la: pwo. e el ora bje yly s ra:pli 1 yat deyo la: 
paly:r ke la: pwo me:5i; ma: pwoxon ne li S beja pwd. 

al9:r el e ryeny e lymami, ^>0 e 89:5e, 'kobje d om de 
5une: Jy m pe:r a di pg py k e n la:z j S fo:, e mi tod 
i kroeya d fS! i m loeyra:, ep0 i yira wer me penr, e i li 
dira:, ''papa, i a p^e k3t le sjel e kStre yo ; in so: py 
diji k a me rkenze:s pu yot fe; treta me kma 1 d yo 
domestik.'" — e e s loeye, e e s Snale wer se pe:r. 

e dita k el eta kwa bje 13, se pe:r le yy, ep0 e f0 tuje 
d kSpasjS ; e e kore, e e s sete e s ko:, ep0 e 1 bise. ma: 
1 fe ji dhe^ 'papa, i a pefe k3t le sjel e kStre yo ; i n so: 
py diji k a me rkenxe:s po yot fe.' — ma: 1 pe:r dhe e 
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■a: ja, 'aptttja le py bal kot ep0 botaz i ; ep0 botas i cH; 
bo:k i do ep0 da: sule: a: pje; e mwana toed I ve: gra, 
6 oqa k; ep0 me;5a e tmjzd no; paake m fe ke wala 
tola eta mo:, ep0 el o rsvika; el eta poedjy, ep0 el o 
rtrova.' — e e kma:8e:r de s emyza. 



8. Dialect of Abbbtte-bn-Azuk, HAtma-PrB^iBs. 

f ^omi k qje dys ^if. e m mes ^5wen dez 'djik ke difu 
a 8u poll 'poly Mom m eio le'gitima ki s en ^toko. e p 
poi k uz cspor^ti b ^be. 

e ^pod de ^dios deeKpyJ, a'kem me sweq ^hi ke s ^og 
aplege ^tut^ e ke s en o'ne to f po'ia e^iattt^ un despen'se 
z ^bes em bi^ben en solu^pe. 

e kon tud despen'sot, yo ^gjona 'homi ke syz^biu en 
o'kep po^ia, e ke komen^se a j es^te m be'zup. e ke s o'ne 
aj3r^ma dab ^f d a^kep pa'is, ki I embi'e to sob ^kons 
pur^ke. e k olie 'pld bu^lyt hor^ta se d en ne'dei ki s por 
miji^jjabon, mez or^reh nu ne Maba. 

e ke s pen'se n em moMef, '^kontez bal^lets en 'so de 
'pal an ep 'pd tante ne 'bos tonte ke n 'as, e 'ju a'si ke 
'kiebe de 'hami! — k eji iCe'beie, k a'neie de 'kab a 
pal, e k u dize'i^, '^'pal, k el pe'kat kuntia t 'sed e 
kuntia 'bus, e nu soi mez 'dinne de j est ape'jod eb 
boste hi ; trat'tam me kum ad 'y dez bostez bal'lets." ' — 
e ke z iCe'be, e k a'ne de 'kab a su 'pal. 

e kum a jei eQ'koja n 'na, su pal k u 'bi, e ke s 
eqgurgu'si; e k u kur'ru a k 'kot^ e k u p3r^ne. et 'hi k 
u di'Ju, ''pal, k el pe'kat kuntia t 'seii e kuntia 'bus, e 
nu sol mez 'dinne de jest ape'iad eb boste 'hi .' — mez ep 
'pal ke di'Ju a s soz bal'Iets, 'pur'tad eia mez 'bera 'peiCa 
e bes'tillune ; hi'kallu ya 'beiga n 'dit e f kaii'se s 'pes ; 
dmi'ad eb be'ted apies'tat^ e ati'sillu; e miji'jjem e 
arri'gam, pefmu k em me 'hi ki 'bet, ke jeia 'mur, e 
ke s e rebisku'Iat ; ke jeia per'dyt, e ke s e tiu'bat.' 
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APPENDIX D 

AN ATTEJiPTi AT THE RECONSTRUCTION OP 
OLD FRENCH PRONUNCUTIONS 

1« A Pable of Lafontaive. 

le sayetje e la finfiqje 

od 8av9tje Jdntwe dy mate gysk o sw6:r ; 

s etwe msrveiCo d9 lo vw6:r, 

merveiCo d9 1 ui; i fezwe de pau»:39, 

ply k5ntdi) k okdbn de se sa:39. 

85 Ywezly o k5tre:ry etd tu kuzy d oir, 

jSntwe p0, doimwe mwez di)k9:r ; 

s etwet ddn Smo d9 fina:s9. 

si sy l9 pwen dy 5u:r parfwez i s5m6iCw6y 

l9 saY9tje alo:r 3 J3ntd 1 eve^Cwe, 

e l9 find:BJe S9 plepwe 

ke le swgn d9 la proYidd:s9 

n ys9 paz o marfe fe y3ndr9 l9 dormi, 

kSin9 l9 mdse e l9 bweir. 

a s3n otel i fe Y9ni 

I9 J<3nt0, e hjp. di, 'or sa, si:r9 gregwe:r9; 

ko ggjie vu par 3? — par 3? ma fws, m9BJ0, 

dit ayek dbn ton do ri0 

lo gaiCa:r say9tje, S9 n e pwlm ma manje:ro 

do k5nte do la sort, e 50 n dntoso ge:r 

OB 3u:r sy 1 o:tr; i syfi k a la fg 

5 atrapo lo bu do 1 anei; 

Jako su:r ameno s9m pe. — 

e bjS! ko gejie vu, dito mwe, pa sumei? — 

tdnto ply, tdnto mwg; lo mal e ko tugutr 

(e sd sola no gS sorwgnt asez one:to), 

lo mal 6 ko dd 1 3 s dntromedo de 5u:r 
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k i fo jb:me ; 9 nu ryin a fe:to ; 

I yne fe to:r a I o:tr ; e m9sj0 I9 kyre 

de ke:k9 nuvo sE Jarje tusa s3m promo.' 

I9 fina:sje, ridn do sa naivete, 

Iqi di, '59 Yu Y0 metx osudqi sy le trome. 

prone se sQnt eky ; garde lez ave swg 

piir vuz a send o bezwi.' 

le savetje kry yw6:r tu 1 arjaq ke la ter 

avwe, depip ply do sSnt 9 

prodqi pa 1 yzaije de 5a. 

i retome Je lip ; dd sa ka:v il dsere 

1 arga, e sa 5wa:j a la fwe. 

ply de fa ; i perdi la vwe 

dy momOi) k i g^ se ki ko:ze no pgne. 

le sSmeiC kita b6 105! ; 

il y piir o:te le susi, 

le supsS, lez alarme vine. 

tu le 5u:r il avwe 1 oeiC o ge; e la nip, 

si ke:ke Ja fezwe dy brqi, 

le Ja prenwe 1 arsd. — a la fg le po:yr Sme 

8 ag kury Je selqi k i ne reve^we ply: 

'rdnde mwe, Iqi dit i, me JSisSz e mS sSm, 

e reprene vo sQnt eky.' 

2. A SoKKET BY Charles D'OsLkASs. 

(Fifteenth century.) 

le tSnz a le:se som manteoo 
de van, de £ruedy:r e de plpe^ 
e s e: y6:ty de broderie, 
de soleiC lyizar), kler e beoo. 
i n i a bextOi ne wezeoo, 
k an son sargon ne jant u krie, 
le tanz a le:se s5m manteoo 
de van, de fniedy:r e de plyie. 
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8. A Portion of the Chaksov ds Bolahd. 

(Verse 1424 and the following.) 

in ^frants gn ^a:e mult mervei^iCous tor'mSnt ; 

o^reits i ^a:8 do to'neitSr e do ^vSnt, 

^plyl 6 gre^zildz dozmo^zyir^mint : 

^kl^nt i ^foildrez e mo^ny;9 e ou^vSnt, 

e 'terro'myete tfo i 'a:tJ velro^mSnt ; 

do ^flSmt mi^kld dol pe^riiC djyak as ^flSmts, 

Mez boss&i^tsSn tresk as ^pordz do gwii^sSnt^ 

ngn ^a:6 re^tsetS dont li ^my:rz no kro^vant; 

^kSntro mi'di: te^nexbroz i tSS 'grants, 

n i 'a6 Uar^teiO so li 'tjtdz nin i 'fSni 

'5m no lo 'velt ki no s 'Sn espa'vSnt; 

'di:ont ply'zour, ''tjo st li dofinomSnts, 

la 'fim dol 'sleklo Id nuz 'est gm pre'zSnt I ' 

'melz il no 1 'seivont, no diond 'vdr no'lSnt: 

'tjo st li grandz 'dyols pur la 'mord do rotS'lani 



APPENDIX E 

OBTHOEPICAL BULES 

We add here a few rules for determining in what oases 
the yarious sounds described in this book are to be used. 
The pronunciation given is that of the author, normalized in 
a few cases ; other pronunciations are sometimes given in 
notes. 

1. The vowels o-o, a-a, e>c, 0-oe. 

Generally speaking o, a, e, occur in open, and o, a^ 
e, OS in closed syllables. 
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126 APPENDIX E 

The vowels o, o. 

The vowel is pronounced o : 

(i) whenever it is final, thus : mot mo, beau bo, chaud 
Jo, gro8 gro, gaJqp g^o ; trqp tro is an exception, and is thus 
distinguished from trot tro ^ ; 

(ii) in the termination -ose, as : rose roxs, chose Jo:8, and 
generally before the soimd 8, thus : roseau ro:80, groseUk 
gro:8eg ' ; exceptions, phUosoiphe flloso^ myosotis mjo8oti:s, 
losof^e loiflss, cosaque kasak, liousanne loaan ; 

(iii) in the words edne 8o:n, grosse grois (feminine of gros ; 
grosse meaning twelve dozen is gros), dosse do:s, odieux 
oidj0, Vosges yo:^^; 

(iv) when the usual spelling has o, od, aUj eau, except in 
the cases noted below, thus: c6te ko:t, Sadne so:n, sauce 
00:8, saufsoifj autel o:tel,* Beaune bom. 

The vowel is pronounced o : 

(i) when the usual spelling has in cases other than 
those mentioned above, thus: note not, pomme pom, hosse 
bos; 

(ii) when au is followed by r, thus : faurai gore, je saurai 
{0 sore, Laure lo:r, centaure sfi:to:r ' ; 

(iii) in the words trqp tro, aumone o:mon, hotel otd, roti 
roti, mauvais move, Pau2 pol, Atuih of, iluoserre a8c:r * ; 

The vowels a, a. 

The vowel is pronounced a : 

(i) almost always in the group -tiot-, thus: fimd firwa, 

^ In the east of France and in French-speaking Switzerland words 
ending in -of, -op are pronounced with o : thus motf pot, sot, canot mo, 
po, Ac, are distinguished from maiuXf peaUf iout, canaux mo, po, kc, — 
In Paris the word irop is often pronounced tao, like iroU 

' Also roio, groseU* * Also odjtf, vo:^. 

* Also sof, ottl. 

* Also in many parts of the country $00% ^e sonre, loir ; similarly 
•noorv a:konr ;*-but corpt koar. 

* Also tRo, omo:n or omiom, oittl, ftc. 
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croire krwan*, ^roUe etrwot ; — exceptions^ miroir inirwa:r, 
terrair tcrwa:r, ^troir tirwa:r, and names of peoples like Hon- 
grata h5:grwa> Ba/varm bayarwa^ ; 

(ii) in the terminations : 

-as : pas po, ras to ^—exception hras bra ; 

-ase : case ka:8, hase ba:8 ; 

-asKmi gazm yaizb. hlason bla:sd /^exception diapason 
djapas5 ; 

-aiOei hataiUe batag, Versailles FcraO'J ; — exception 
mMaiHe meda;j, and a few verbs, as>e travaiUe 50 traTa;J ; 

-qfre: hufire ka:fir; 

'Oiwny -assion : nation noiBifif passion poiqjd ' ; 

-oie : soie swa, vote two (substantive, but que je vote ke 50 
▼wa;j or ke {a vwa) ; 

(iii) when the usual spelling has d : mdt ma, pdte pa:t, 
dpre a:pr ; except in verbal terminations as : nous mange- 
ames nu mfixjam ; 

(iv) in the words climat kli:iha, casse ka:8, classe kla:s^ 
esfxu^ espo:8, nasse na:8, tasse to:s, maqon mo:8d, diahle 
djo:bl, fable fbxbl, sahle 8a:bl, accabler aka:ble, sabre saibr, 
dddbrer dela:bre, cadavre kada:vr, navrer na:yre, miracle 
mira:kl, oracle ora:kl, esclave e8kla:v, cadre ka:dr, flamme 
fia:m, Jeanne 5a:n,' damner da:ne, gagner ga:jie/ jadis 
jaidis, haiUon hajd, graiUon gragd, poUlaiUer pula;je, du hois 
dy bwa, mois mwa, noix nwa, pois^ poiXy poids pwa, ioit 
two, foi fwa, poile pwa:l * ; 

(v) generally in words derived from the preceding, thus : 
p<isser po:8e, taiUeur taU<B:r, enflammer fi:fla:me, noisette 
nwa:zet; there are, however, exceptions, as: casanier 
kasanje, fracasser frakase, emharrasser fiibarase, affreux 
9ft^, Jeannette ganet, maiUot majo, poisser pwase, bois^ 
bwaiie. 

^ Some Pariaians say swa. ' At Lyons naiiJS, an l maijd, &o. 

' Also jan, gtjie. 

* Also twa, fwm, Iwa, vwa, and sometimes pwal. 
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128 APPENDIX E 

The Towd is pronounoed « in all other eaaea, whether it 
be wrftten a, thue : rai n, twrne mat, tabic tebl, nacre 
nakr, haU baj » — or t, thus: femime flun, Aemiir hamr, 
solmnel soland, indenmiU i:dainnit6, prudemment pryda- 
mfi ;— or i, thus: poU pwal, oiseou waio, fois fWa, ^e bois 
50 bwa^ mot mwa, M twa. 

The vowels t, e. 

The vowel is pronounced t : 

(i) in all closed syllables, thus : fenne ferm, raide red, 
Ernest cmcst ; except when it is written^; 

(ii) when it is written d or ^: tris tre, pr^ prtj forBt fore ; 

(iii) in the terminations -et, -ect: laquet bake, respect 
respe; 

(iv) in the verbal forms: fuestye, UestVLt; 

(v) in the terminations -aidj -ais, -ait : laid le, marais mare, 
j> t;ai5 50 ve,^ faurais gore, Jai^ le ; with certain exceptions 
mentioned below ; 

(vi) in the terminations -aif -a^, -akf 'aye : vrai vre, JFbn- 
^eno^ f5:tne, hak hZj^jepaye 50 peg, fessaye g eseg ' ; 

(vii) in the verbal terminations ^ayer^ -eyerf -eiUer: payer 
p^e, essayer esije, sommeiller somije. 

The vowel is pronounced e : 

(i) when it is written 4: 4te etc ; even when the syllable 
has become closed by reason of some contraction, as : dever 
elve; 

(ii) when it is written e followed by a final mute conso- 
nant other than t, thus : nee ne, pied pje, parler parle ; — 
exception tue8ty€; 

(iii) in the verbal termination -ai, thus : fai ge, faurai 
{ore, je ma/ngeai 50 mfixge; 



* <»«e^ 



) re, or je ▼». 
' In French-speaking Switzerland t;|. 
' Also 1% pt, jest. 
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(iv) in the words et e, gmi ke, gai q/d, geai je, je sais, tu 
sais, U sait Be,jefai$, tu/ais^ UJuit fe ^ ; 

(v) when it is written (Bor (e,sa: Mceris meoiis. 

In the syllable preceding the stressed syllable the vowel 
sound is often intermediate and variable, thus : firoce &roB, 
fkroB, or feros. The author pronounces me:sd, ple:zi:r, 
re:ze but re:8d. 

The vowels 08, 0. 

The vowel is pronounced : 

(i) always when final, thus : jeu $0, cieux 8j0, queue k0 ; — 
except in the weak form of neu/, thus : neuf pereonnes noo 
person ^ ; and in le when stressed which becomes loo or 10, 
as : dis-le dito, or dil0 ; 

(ii) when it is written etl as in jeUne 50:n ' ;— except the 
verbal forms qu'il eif^ k 11 y, &c ; 

(iii) in the terminations -euse, -eute^ -eude, thus : ctetise 
kr0:8, meute m0:t, letAde 10:d ; 

(iv) in the words metde (haystack) m0:l,* jeudi 50:di ; 

(v) generally in words derived from the preceding, as: 
gueuter k0:te, ameuter am0:te, creuser kr0:ze. 

In other cases the vowel is <b, thus : ieurre boBur, Jieure 
08:r, feuUle foeg, fletwe flo8:v,^ NeuiUy nooji 

Note that the e in gageure ga5y:r merely indicates that 
the ^ is pronounced 5. The pronunciation gajooir is also 
heard, but is considered incorrect. 

* Also kt, ity St, fit. ' Also noef person. 
' Also josm, sometimes ^otiu 

* Also mceL^-The distinction made by the author between m0xl 
(haystack) and mcel [millnsttone] is not by any means universaL In 
most dialects the distinction exists though sometimes in another 
form : thus in the neighbourhood of Mantes they are myl and mosl 
respectively. 

' Many dialects, including those to the Wedt of Paris and of French- 
speaking Switzerland, have in words like hmre 0nr, Jieure fl0:v. The 
Swiss distinguish seid sosl from aeule »0iU ^ 
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Length of Vtywds 

The rules of length are fixed except for the case of one of 
the vowels u, o, a, a, e, i, 08, y followed by a consonant 
other than a final voiced fricative or r. In these positions 
the length varies. 

The vowels o, i, y. 

These vowels are almost always short in the positions 
with which we are dealing. The author pronounces them 
long in Greek and Latin words such as Minos mimoxs, Agis 
ajiiSy Bruius bry:ty:8y but they are just as frequently 
pronounced short as long in this case. 

The vowels n, a, 08. 
These vowels are nearly alwa3rs short, u is long in colder 
kuile, router mile and in the pronoun tous tuis, which is 
thus distinguished from Umsse tos. — a is long in une "boUte 
yn bwa:ty thus distinguished from il boite i(l)bwat.~08 is 
long in veule YOdily thus distinguished from Us veulent 
i(l)vc»L» 

The vowel a. 

a is long in strong closed syllables except in the words 
droite drwat, etroite etrwat, adroite adrwat, froide trwQd, 
froisse firwas, paroisse parwds. 

The vowel c. 

t is long : 

(i) in the terminations -e^ -aisse, thus : Thalis taleis, 
palmares palmareis, baisse be:8y caisse kcis, graisse gr6:8 ' ; 

(ii) in the terminations -^me, 'aimej thus: tMme te:m, 
faime 5c:m ; exceptions, sdme sem,^ and the numerals 
deuxieme d0:zgem, &c. ; 

(iii) in the termination -ene or -ine : pene pen, scene 8r.n ; 
exception, Hdene elen ; 

(iv) in the termination Alison: raison re:85, combinaison 

kd:bine:8d ; 

^ Also vaiL Some pronounce jeun« $ob:n instead of i0m» 

^ Orgrts. ' Dialectal sym. 
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(v) when it is written e, at, es, aisi grele greil, maitre 
me:tr, Nesles neil, Aisne tin; except in arreter arete,^ 
Guesde^ed; 

(vi) in the words aigre e:gr, negre ne:gry cedre se:dr, Phedre 
tkidt, aim €m,gaine ge:n, koine hzin, Maine mem, reme rem, 
veine ve:n, Sfemesein, Beynes bt:n, cessc seis, i)re55e pre:8y est- 
ce e:8, (r/iece grexs,' aide e:d, |)oe<e poeit, ^rai^er treite, traite 
trc:t,' Za ^fiejfe la greif * ; 

(vii) generally in words derived from the preceding : cais- 
sier kcxcge, aigreur ezgrooxr, traite tre:te. 

Otherwise the vowel is short : laine len, peine pen, messe 
mes, piece pjes, C6t^ sed, raide red, oc^e^ ajet, d6faite defet. 

A good many words are distinguished by the length of e. 
Examples: 



peine pen ' 
remteren 
same sen* 
i;ame ven* 
laine len * 
5em€(n^) sem 

MeUe mel 

^6^nO tet 

&6^ebet 

f mi^e tret 

/ai^fet 

we^re, mettre metr* 

^fr^letr 

cede(nt) sed 

toi(76 led'' 

paresse pares 

herbette erbet 



i>ene pe:n 
mne, f^ene rem 
sce^e, /Sem€ sem 
mwe vem 
Vaine, V Aisne lem 
s'aimeint) 8e:m 
&e;e(n^)bc:l 
mele(ni) me:l 
^^e te:t 
6c^6 be:t 
traite(nt) tre:t 
Z&t*^, yg^e, ft:t 
malffie me:tr 
I'etre le:tr 
s'aide(nQ 8e:d 
TaicZen^ le:d 
paraisse{nt) pareis 
air 2)e^ e:r be:t 



* Popularly arte. * Or grts. 

' In its commercial sense, usually with reference to slaves, whence 
trcita, treitoenr. But vingt Uettea dPune traite vt ]j0 d yn trtt ; un$ traite 
8ur yn tret syr . • . • 

* But le greffe le gret ' Also lem, pe:n, sem, vem^ 
^ Metre is also pronounced me:tr. ' Or le:d. 
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APPENDIX F 

SPECIMEN OP PEENCH PHONETIC 
WRITING^ 

I9 sole:j diy 59 m apel soleij. 59 sqi tre brijd. 39 m 
leiY a I est, e kd 39 m le:T, i fe 5u:r. 59 rgard9 par ta 
fn6:tr avek mSn oe:j brijd kom I 9:r, e 3 t9 di kdt il e td 
d t9 Ive ; e 3 t9 di, pareso, lev twa ; 59 n brig pa pur 
k9 ty rest o li a dormixry me 39 brig pur k9 ty t le:y e 
k ty travag*, k9 ty li:z e k ty t promen. 

59 stpz & gra vwajagoe:r. 39 vwajais dQ tu 1 sjel; 39 n 
m aret same, e 39 n sqi same fatige. 3 e yn kuron syr 
la te:t, yn kuron d9 rej5 brijd, e 3 d:ywa me rej3 partu. 
39 brig syr lez arbr, syr le me:zo, syr 1 o ; e tut a 1 e:r 
r9lqi:zd e 3oeli kd 3 brig' d9sy. 

* The folloyring are the cursive forms used in writing French 
phonetically ; aU the other letters are the same as in ordinary hand- 
writing. 

£ i 

R n. 



1 J 


<G/ 


6 e 


' s- 


9 T 


a a 


z X, 


X 


a A. 


M "C 


ce ct 


: -•^ 
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ttAf 4iirtL ^ yy ^ ^^-^ /*-"- A-^*^ ^ 
A\JXyrsLU, ^ k/d 4u -tu^ c k 4tf 4 JOi/jl- 



"hxX^rL. . 



th- ik\^c4 r^^st/KvX^ e V> 'K- >if^ t^t/nv^ 
-«iH^ -L d ^ C 4-uA- eiL CCt\. Aydf"tyjLJSLoi 
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